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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE CAMPAIGNER’S TALE. 


*¢T knew his worth; he had a valiant heart. 
«* How did he die? 
a As ill became a soldier.” Old Play. 








Man at his birth is unquestionably a free agent, and is at 
liberty to exercise to the fullest extent his natural privileges 
by becoming a savage; but if he avails himself of the advan- 
tages conferred by,social life, it is incumbent on him to con- — 
form with the regulations by which that society is kept to- 
gether. We must all make some sacrifice for the public good; 
or, in other words, make a deposit in the public stock, for 
which we receive an incalculable interest. ‘True, there are 
many who do not view the sacrifice in this light, but consider 
the existing organization of society as having introduced more 
and heavier afflictions than it has removed. I had a friend 
who entertained this opinion, and acted upon the principle of 
free agency until the close of life. 

I served in the west of Pennsylvania during the India 
wars of Braddock’s times. A soldier’s life, when in actual © 
service, is full of cares and dangers; but he has moments of 
enjoyment, unknown to those whose current flows smoothly 
on, and encounters no obstruction. Attached to my mess was 
a little Frenchman who had seen much of the world, and be- 
came a man of the world from what he had seen. He was 
about fifty years old, possessing all the animation peculiar’to 
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his countrymen, and all the philosophy, or in other words, 
the phlegmatic indifference which. adversity teaches. He 
was a musician; sang sweetly, re played well on various i- 
struments. 

There are some to whom i appears to be their natural 
language. If they open their lips their words are full of me- 
lody, and if they but breathe intoan instrument, it “ discourses 
most excellent music.”? Such was the little Frenchman, and 
many a time over the watch-fire have the tedious hours of 
night been enlivened by the sweetness of his voice, or his 
skill upon his instrument, as he performed some exquisite lit- 
tleair of his native land. He was the favourite of the garrison, 
and literally the creature of circumstance. In one scale of for- 
tune, he would have been a godlike being, but thrown into the 





other, weeds grew rank in the soil where the most delicate © 


flowers would otherwise have blossomed. How many are 
similarly constituted, and how many owe a life of virtue or 
vice to circumstances beyond their immediate controul! 
Pierre de Luce, for such was the little Frenchman’s name, 
was completely an isolated being. He partook of the joys of 
others, but mourned over the sorrows of pone, for he had 


»learned from his rugged path through life, that he who hasa tear 
for the griefs of all, will have little to do in this world beside 


weeping. He was himself invulnerable to sorrow. The 
sharpest arrow in the quiver could not wound him, for he was 
ignorant of those domestic ties which, when broken, leave 
the heart desolate, but as long as they exist, fortify the mind 


against ‘‘a sea of troubles.”” He had never experienced a). * 
parent’s care, the sacred love of a Wife, nor the affection of a 
aon He had struggled alone through the world from in- 


ey; had gone from clime to clime, and in the rough en- , 
“counter, the better feelings of his heart were crushed. Self 
became the sole motive of action; and as virtue and vice too 
frequently depend upon the optics by which they are viewed, 
he had prescribed to himself a straight course, without caring 
by what appellation his conduct might be defined. Self was 
his polar star. 

Though the better feelings of his heart had been chilled by 
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the atmosphere of the world, when budding, they were not 
totally destroyed, and those affections which might have made 
the hearts of others glad were now lavished on a favourite dog. 
This dog was his constant nion: had travelled with him 
for years, and many a timed’ he divide his scanty rations, 
rather than his favourite should suffer from hunger. 

Our little garrison was literally in the midst of a wilderness, 
surrounded by a savage enemy, from whom we were daily 
liable to attack, from which we apprehended the most me- 
lancholy result. The soldiers were worn out with fatigue and 
privation: we had not drawn full rations for some time, and 
the militia, of which the garrison was partially composed, 
were in a complete state of insubordination, which increased 
as the expiration of their term of service approached. 

Many deserted, and Pierre, who called me his friend, urged 
me to the same measure. He contended for the principle of 
free agency in our conduct both towards man and God, and 
that, as soon as we cease to enjoy this birthright to the fullest 
extent, we approach a ‘state of subjection which no one of 
God’s creatures has a right to exercise over another. I listen- 
ed to him, but @ sense of right and a dread of the conse- 





quences of a departure from my duty, countervailed his 


sophistry. Not so with Pierre: he thought not of conse- 
quences, but acted as if the whole world were his own, and 
he were alone in the world. When the roll was called on the 
morning following this conversation, the little Frenchman —_ 
several others were missing. a 
A detachment wily out in pursuit of the deoertalll 
T was among the nu We soon got upon their track, and 
pursued them into the recesses of the wilderness. They con~ 
cealed themselves in caverns in order to elude our search. 
Following the course of a winding stream, we came into a 
wild dell where we halted to refresh ourselves. The soldiers 
were seated on the ground, taking their hasty meal, when the 
low growl of a dog was indistinctly heard. It awakened our 
attention. It was repeated, and we approached the spot 
whence it proceeded, which was a cavern formed by huge 
projecting rock We entered and discovered Pierre and 
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another deserter at the extremity. When brought into the 
open air the latter appeared an altered being from what he 
was. He also belonged to the same mess with myself: a © 
young man, a good soldier, and full of animal spirits. He had 
hitherto viewed life asa ie upon the green where the 
villagers are assembled for a festival; but now the storm had 
lowered; a full sense of his situation flashed across his mind, 
and he stood before his companions crest-fallen, dejected and 
silent. 

Pierre was not in the least abashed. He stood erect as 
ustal, and maintained his customary placid expression of 
countenance. I stood beside him, and of the two, might well 
have been mistaken for the offender. I loved the man, and 
my heart bled for him. He looked at me and then upon his 
dog, and said: 

«¢T have fed and caressed that creature for years. He has 
“been my travelling companion throughout Europe, and on 
this side of the Atlantic, and if I were weak enough to permit 
the conduct of others to wound my feelings, I should certainly 
experience a pang at being thus betrayed by him I considered 
my fastest friend.”” He patted the dog and added; “ But it 
was unconsciously done.”” He might have read as much in 
the eyes of the dog. 

We returned to the garrison, and the prisoners were con- 
fined in the guard-house. A court-martial was held, they 
were tried and sentenced to be shot. After the sentence I 
visited Pierre in his prison, to cond@le with him on his ap- 
proaching fate. He smiled at my distress and exclaimed: 


‘Why should I be distressed at the prospect of dying! J 
What is this world to ‘me, or I to the world, since there’is no ~~ 


one to shed a tear for my sufferings. By death I escape from 
an order of things marked for injustice, ignorance and super- 
stition. I was born where the light of the gospel shed its 
holy influence, and where the blessings of your social com- 
pect were acknowledged and enjoyed, and yet I have been an 
object of persecution from the cradle to the grave. I have 
been stationed here, patiently to endure unavailing wretched- 
ness, and pass through existence without performing one sin- 
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gle act that goes to answer the question, ‘for what greatend . 
was I created?? My nature is as frail as the reed upon the 
margin of the stream, and yet it is an offence if I bend when 


the tempest passes over me. [am filled with passions, not 
a ray of light across the 









for my gratification, and to’ 
cheerless path I am condemned to,travel, but to increase 
torments hy abstinence. Whateam I to think! How @ 

act! I see the parricide rolling in luxury: blest with aii 
of flint he scoffs at the ties that bind man to man, and while 
he spits at the face of heaven, he seems to be the choicest care 
of an ever-watchful Providence: and the lowly pauper who 
crawls through the world in meekness and humility, who in 
the benevolence of his heart shares his last crust with his 
faithful dog, steeped in tears of gratitude for the bounties of 
heaven, is suffered to perish by the way side begging cha- 
rity. Such is the equity of your system! I have visited the 
couch of sickness, where he who had coined his gold from 
the tears and blood of his fellow mortals, lay in state, with’ 
luxury around him, while all the restoratives in nature were 
sought for to prolong his useless life; and I have been in the 
miserable hovel, where he whose life had been one unvaried 
scene of abstinence and self mortification, whose every act 
had been to exalt his nature, and leave some glorious monu- 
ment behind, that he had not lived in vain: but I have seen 
him stretched on his pallet of straw; comfortless—with burn- 
ing brain—broken heart—feverish—dying! and no other mois- 
ture on his parched lipgthan that’which his eyes distilled at 
being obliged to leave the few he loved to the cold charity of 
an unfeeling world. Thése are among the benefits conferred 
on man by his social compact; then why should I deplore be- 







ing about to escape from such an incomprehensible and ine-"' - 


quitable order of things?” 

The morning fixed for.the execution of the deserters ar~— 
rived. At day break we were roused from our beds of straw 
by the beat of drum. There was an unusual stillness observed 
throughout the fort; every word spoken was in an under tone, 
and scarcely a sound was heard except that which proceeded 
from the band. Even the music seemed to partake of the 
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prevailing melancholy; for never before had the reyeillie 
fallen on my ear like notes of sadness. a ‘ 

The morning was intensely cold. A heavy sleet had fallen 
during the night, and every object that the eye beheld was 
covered with ice. The listened brilliantly and bent 
beneath their weighty encasement. The piercing wind moan- 
ed through the desolate forest, and I thought to myself that 
the melancholy sound was well adapted to the sorrowful occa-' 
sion. As I looked around and beheld all nature, as it were, 
in her hour of adversity, I for a moment questioned whether 
L was still in that world so bright, luxuriant, and joyous in 
spring time. But when the sun arose in cloudless splendour, 
and his rich beams gave colouring to every glittering object, 
well might I have questioned the identity of the orb I trod 
upon. The scene indeed was brilliant beyond description, 
and all around was fairy land. , 

On my way from my quarters to the parade ground, I had 
to pass the small log cabin in which the prisoners were con- 
fined. A sentinel was stationed at the door. There was a 
crevice between the logs, which had been rudely piled in 
building the hut. I could see its inmates from where I stood. 

I drew nigh and asked permission of the sentinel to speak to» 


Pierre. rt 
‘¢ Impossible,” he replied. Pe 
‘¢ But one word.”’ % 


‘¢ Not a syllable.” 

‘¢ He dies in less than an hour.” 

“¢ True.” 

*€ And lone as he is in the world, there may be something 

, that he would have a friend do for him after his death.” 
‘® > «Perhaps so; approach and speak to him for a moment, 
but no longer.” 

I drew nigh the crevice. Pierre was seated in a corner of 
the hut fondling with his dog, with as little concern as if he 
had a life of joy before him instead of a death of terror. 
I called to him, he raised his head, and on recognising me, 
came to the spot where I stood. 
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«Is there any thing, I asked, that 1 can do for you before 
you die? Any wish you would have fulfilled afterwards ? ” 
« Nothing,” he replied; “I have flways confined my 


wishes in this world, within ae powers of performance; 












and beyond it, man ean d *that will afford me either 
pleasure or pain.” =~ 

“Ts there no one to whom you would have your dying 
blessing conveyed ?” 

‘¢ Ay: to all mankind if it will avail them any thing, but 
if not, convert it all to your own especial use.” 

He smiled and stretched forth his hand ; I grasped it and 
he returned the pressure. The sentinel called to me that the 
line was forming ; I again pressed the prisoner’s hand, and 
was hurrying away when he called me back. 

‘“‘ Stay,” said he, ‘I had forgot, I have one request to 
make—Will you fulfil it ?” 

‘«¢ Unquestionably !”” 

“On the honour of a soldier.” 

‘‘ And the sincerity of an honest man ; be it what it may, I 
pledge myself to perform it.” 

‘‘It is not much,” said Pierre, ‘‘no more than this: 
should it fall to your lot to be one of my executioners, re- 
member I have a heart.”? He perceived that I did not com- 
prehend his meaning and continued. “ Let your musket ball 
» find the way to it, for though I am a soldier, I would avoid 
unnecessary pain in dying.” 

Having arrived at the place of parade, the line was formed 
and a guard of six chosen to do the work of death. It fell 
to my lot to be one of the number. When myname was 
called, my heart leaped as it were to my throat ; respiration 
was suspended and I nearly fell to the ground. Pierre was 
my friend. God only knows what I endured at that moment! 
My feelings were not to be envied even by him whose life I 
had been called upon to destroy : but I knew that the pain- 
ful duty must be performed, though it snapped my heart- 
strings in the execution. 

We were stationed in front of the line ; the band commen- 
ced the dead. march, and on turning my eyes towards the hut 


e: > 
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in which the deserters were confined, I beheld them approach- 
ing under a guard. The step of the little Frenchman was 
firm and steady, and he kept time with the solemn beat of the 
drum. He appeared as cheerful as if he had been going to 
parade, and never looked more like a soldier than on that oc- ° 
casion, 

Not so his companion. All his senses appeared to be alive 
to the terror of his situation. As they marched in front of 
the garrison, a dead silence was observed; the soldiers were 
as fixed as statues, and deep sorrow was depicted in every 
countenance. The solemn beat of the drum, and the mournful 
note of the piercing fife, were re-echoed by the most distant 
hills. Various and indescribable feelings rushed in rapid sue-- 
cession on me. As I gazed on the extended and unpeopled 
waste around, and heard the only sound that proceeded from 
the garrison lazily booming over the ice-clad plain, I felt to 
the fullest extent the fact that we were in the midst of the 

> wilderness. I gazed on my sorrow-stricken comrades until I 
almost fancied we were beings of another region, and when 
my eyes fell upon those destined to die, the execution seemed 
to me even more terrible than deliberate and cold-blooded 
murder. The responsibility was appalling. It was the act 
of a few isolated beings, and not the act of the world. It was 
the slaying of a sharer in our dangers; one who was bound to 
us by every social tie; nay, by the indissoluble link of priva- ¢ 
tion and misery. It struck me as being more horrible than 

* fratricide. 
The prisoners moved on in front of the line towards the spot a 
appointed for the execution. It was beneath an old oak in the 
i . eastern corner ofthe garrison. Every eye was turned towards 
“them; and sadness dimmed every eye. When they came to 
the spot where the guard of six was stationed, they paused for % 
a moment; Pierre gave mea look full of meaning and smiled. ° 
It was not in pride or affectation, nor yet in scorn of mankind; 
but it was a smile of general benevolence; one in which the 
brightness of his soul shone forth, like the beams of the sun 
when setting. Not so his companion. ‘Terror and distress 
were depicted in his countenance. He looked at us as if sup- 
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plicating our mercy, and the look was mingled with the thought 
that wewere' to execute and not to weigh the deed our hands 
were about:to perpetrate. It was agony to behold him, and 
terrible as was the thought that J -was about to shed the blood 
of my friend, it was not half so painful as the idea of violently 
taking the life. of one who manifested such terror at dying. 
Pierre marked the agitation:of his companion; he seemed to 
read my feelings too, and as they moved on he pronounced the 
word, “‘remember;” his dog followed at his side, and even to 
that hour he was not unmindful of the affection of his dog. 

They approached the old oak,’ beneath which the graves 
were dug and two rough coffins placed.. We marched behind 
the prisoners to the solemn beat of the drum, and I could not 
shake from my mind the recollection that we had often march~" 
ed side by side to more spirit-stirring music. 

We arrived at the spot and a brief prayer was offered, when 
Pierre’s companion. was led-to the grave and desired to kneel 
upon. the coffin, His animal functions had forsaken him; he 
shook like an .aspen leaf, and wept like a child. . There are 
some men who remain children in their feelings to the close of 
life; whose minds have not grown in proportion.with the body, — 
and whose nervous systems are controlled by the feebleness 
of the mind. 

He knelt, and the cap was drawn over his eyes. The music 
ceased, the sergeant gave the word of command, and the poor 
wretch sobbed audibly. Pierre stood hard by with his arms 
folded, a mute spectator of the painful scene. Not a sound 
proceeded from the soldiers, arrayed to witness the fatal conse- 
quence of insubordination. We passed through the preparato- »_ 
ry evolutions, the word ‘</ire,”’ was given, and thedeserter fell. 
dead across the coffin, perforated by six wounds, each of whi 
would have been mortal. _ Pierre looked upon the corpse, but 
betrayed no emotion. He stepped forward and stood beside 
thé grave destined to receive his own mortal remains. The ser- 
geant would have had him kneel: ‘‘No,’” he replied, ‘I have 
always met my enemies face to face, when they assumed the 
most threatening attitude, and can I do less to my friends?”’ 
The officer again urged him: “No, if I must die you shall shoot 
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me down and let me die as a soldier, and not as a. criminal.?? 
He stood erect with his face towards us, and his faithful dog at 
his feet. Inever beheld him more calm and indifferent than-he 
appeared to be at that moment. He caught my eyeand placed . 
his right hand upon his heart. understood the motion. My 
brain was on fire. Thought succeeded thought in rapid succes: 
sion, but nothing was distinct, for they passed off withoutleay- 
ing an impression, even more rapidly than aflash of lights 
ning. All was confusion. I felt not what was.passing.: E 
saw nothing but the figure standing before me, and was so. . , 
completely bewildered that [ was unconscious of his being my . 
friend. The word was given. Every muscle was braced with | 
determination. I raised the musket deliberately to. my shoul- - 
der; the only thought, the only wish that entered my mind at . 
that moment, was to hit themark. It séemed like an age bes, 
tween the words, take aim, and. fire. At length it was given. 
I heard the report of the muskets, saw Pierre fall, but nothing © 
more. Darkness came over me; I sank to the earth, and when 
I awoke. I found myself on the straw in my tent and one of 
the mess bathing my temples. 

I inquired for Pierre. 

‘‘ He is in his grave,’’ said the soldier. 

“ Did he die in agony?” ; 

‘¢No:on the spot. There was a ball right through his heart.” 

I felt as if a ball had struck my own, and laughed wildly. 
The man thought me mad, andI was so. I knew who had in- ~ 
flicted the wound; the thought was hell to me, and I cursed 
the hand that had inflicted it. The curse fell on me, and to 
this day I feel as if I were unabsolved. The deed was done 
in mercy, in compliance with his dying wish, but even that’ 

Preflection cannot assuage the poignancy of my feelings. I did 
' my duty as a soldier, but destroyed myself asaman. A thou- 
sand times I have wished myself in the grave. 

I was seized with a raging fever, succeeded by delirium, 
which confined me to my tent in a hopeless condition. During © . 
my illness Pierre’s dog was a faithful attendant at my side, I 
felt reproached by his presence though his looks were those of 
sorrow and affection. At night he slept on the grave of his mas- 
ter, and by day-light he would crawl to my tent. I never be- 
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held apoor animal so stricken. When his master was buried 
I was told that the whining of the dog touched the heart of the 
roughest soldier. He did not mourn long. 1 had been con- 
fined about two weeks when the faithful creature neglected.to 
pay his accustomed visit, and piriog for him, he had not 
been seen. 

I was at this time eonvaleibeiit; and on leaving my tent I 
considered it my first duty to visit the grave of my friend: I 
did so, and on‘it lay the dead body of the dog. I dropped a 

» tear on discovering: the stiffand frozen carcase of the affection- 
ate animal,, How few are mourned so sincerely by those whom 
God has endued with reason, and who acknowledge the force 
of natural and factitious ties! A plain man would say, he died 
of abroken heart, but metaphysicians may give the cause of 
his death some more learned appellation: what, 1 know not, but 
assuredly one that would not be as generally understood, and, 
perhaps, not as near the truth as that which I have assigned. 
I had the dog buried at the feet of his master. The-garrison 
was broken up shortly afterwards, and the worn out soldiers re- 
turned to the haunts of man. . Many had fallen victims to the 
hardships they endured, but none were so long and generally 
deplored as poor Pierre de Luce.. How wonderfully and inex- 
plicably is the mind of man organized! My friend died cheer- 
fully, the victim of a departure from the line of duty, and I 
live in wretchedness for having fulfilled what my duty enjoin- 
ed. His was a life free from anxiety, though he acknowled- 
ged no earthly power paramount to his will; whereas mine has 
been a pilgrimage of daily solicitude, notwithstanding 1 ‘have 
fulfilled, to the utmost of my strength, every obligation en- 


joined by my country and my God. (oe 
J y my y y R. P. S#**a, ° y * 
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LINES 
Suggested by a passage in Irving’s Life of Columbus. © 
From virgin realms Columbus comes, and beauteous Isabel 
Hath call’d around her maids to hear the tidings he may tell ; 
The honour’d sailor bends the knee to: her 6f proud Castile, 
And ne’er to lovelier monarch did a faithful nec kneél. 
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SSS 
No word he speaks, (the maids around in silence view the scene;)- 
“ Thy sovereign waits, Columbus,” in soft accents said the queen; 
Her voice he hears, and to his eye the long seal’d fountain leaps, 
And like a child, a sobbing child, the storm tost sailor weeps! 





High swells the heart when beauty’s orbs in bitterness o’erflow, 
Yet transient ill dissolves them oft, as showers the valley’s snow. 
Oh sight most sad, to see in tears the good, the brave, the staunch ; 
Deep torrents, only, melt away the mountain avalanche ! 


“ What mean those drops, high-hearted man? I never thought till 
now” — 5 

Thus spoke the queen, and pity’s glow pass’d o’er her lovely brow: 

“T never thought that toil could bend thy lofty spirit thus, 

Yet tempt no more the angry sea, henceforward dwell near us.”, 


As silvery orbs shine out at night, and mitigate its gloom,— 

As breathing verdure Engers round the cold and darksome tomb, 

Thus woman o’er man’s saddened hopes the light of kindness 
throws, 

Thus soothes his breast when buried *neath accumulated woes, 


“Forgive, fair queen,” Columbus said, “ forgive these falling tears, . 
Nor think they flow in weakness o’er the toils of anxious years; 
Thy look of kindness drew them forth, of kindness seldom seen 
Since last [ bent this knee before my patroness and queen.” 


She listen’d to his tale of woe, of insult and of wrong, 

And from her heaving bosom, sighs broke frequent, loud and long: 
The chrystal drop adorn’d her eye, a gem from feeling’s mine, 

A wave from soft compassion’s fount, a pearl for pity’s shrine, 


Fair queen, if power had then been thine, alas! a darkling stain 

Had never dimm’d eternally the once fair shield of Spain! 

Ages have pass’d and death has claim’d the oppressors and op- 
fe press’d, 

With heaven, all righteous heaven, and its judgment, let them rest. 


Yet shrink not young enthusiast, who dwellest on the fate 

Of earth’s renown’d and gifted ones pursued by storms of hate ; 
Falter not in the path that leads up to the shrine of fame, 
Immortal is that shrine, speed on, and there inscribe thy name! : 


R. F. W. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 


Sault De St. Marie, Dec. 29, 1827: 


Srn—Enclosed is a notice of the language of the Chippewyans, a ‘ 
tribe of the remote north-western Indians. My situation at this re- idea 
mote frontier post affords me ities of collecting.much infor- a 
mation relating to the Indians, if agreeable to you, shall be oc- 4 
casionally transmitted, and which I hope may be interesting to your 
readers, &c, Very respectfully. yours, 

DWIN JAMES. 


LANGUAGE OF THE CHIPPEWYANS. 


Evrorean philologists have enumerated four hundred and 
twenty-three American languages, most of which are wholly 
unknown to the people of our own country. Whether for want 
of the means of acquiring so. extensive a knowledge, or from 
deficiency of curiosity, the learned among ourselves have been 
content to assign a far more limited number. The threefold 
division proposed by Mr. Heckewelder in his correspondence 
with Mr. Du Ponceau is well known; the more enlarged tabu- 
lar view by Mr. Gallatin exhibits a far greater number of,Jan- 
guages; but still this number would appear too small, com- 
paring the extent of surface over which they are, distributed 
with the whole area on which the:four hundred and: twenty- 
three are said to exist, But the views of Mr. Du Ponceau 
and of Mr. Gallatin are confined to the territorial limits of 
the United States. If we proceed ‘northward we find: the 
Lenni Lenape or Algonkin extending to the borders of ‘Hud- 
son’s bay and the banks of the great river Saskatehawin, 
which, descending from.the Rocky Mountains in latitude 51° 
N. and running nearly eastward to lake Winnipeg, divides 
the country of the Knistineaux and their confederates: the 
Ah-sen-bwoinug, “ stone-roasters,’’ or Assinneboins, a:re+ 
volted band of the Dahcotah, from:their more distant neigh- — : 
bours. From the north-eastern extremity of lake Winnipeg, 
a line following the direction ofthe» Port Nelson river, to 
York Factory on the shore of Hudson’s bay, would probably 
include on this side all the country of the Muskegoes, who are q 
believed to be the last band of Aleonbies in that directioi,* 3 









* The words Cree, Knisteneau, Kili ’ . &c. as variously writ- 7 
ten, apply to the same people, and te epithets’ nofreme desk Innin- . 
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and whose dialect is intermediate to those.of the Shawneese 
and Crees, approaching more nearly to the latter. These . 
are not to be confounded with those Muskeegoes, called fre- 
quently Nopemings or Nopeme tus inninewnug, who are 
found on the north shore of lake Superior, extending thence 
to St. Mary’s, in Lower Canada. These last are called by: 
the Hudson’s bay traders ‘¢ Bull heads,’ and are accounted 
remarkable for their stupidity. 

The country northward of the line above indicated, is frigid 
and inhospitable, and is not supposed to sustain a very nume- 
rous or dense population. Since the journies of Hearne and 
M‘Kenzie this country has been almost exclusively in the oc-: 
eupaney of the British fur traders, who have never been 
anxious to develope minute information respecting a country . 
from which they were deriving such important accessions of 
wealth. The more recent explorations of Captain Franklin, 
and _ his enterprising associates, have thrown much light on 
the geography of those difficult and cheerless regions, but 
many desiderata to an accurate knowledge of the native tribes 
still remain. Little attention. in particular appears to have 
been given to the languages and other important and distin- 
guishing peculiarities of a people which, by some features, 
seem to differ from all the other aboriginal stocks. 

The people called by M‘Kenzie Chippewyans, and who 
still bear that appellation, possess a language as radically 
unlike that of the Ojibbeways and other Algonkin tribes as 
theirs in turn is unlike the Floridian. It is thought also to 
be extremely unlike the languages of the Dahcotah bands, to 
which people the Chippewyans nevertheless are by some re- 
markable customs assimilated. 

The most prominent circumstance which we remark in the 
written specimens of the Chippewyan, is the frequency of 





neeg, or nofiame tus Ininewuk [Opimmitish Ininiwuk] of Franklin’s 
Journal, p. 56, Am. ed., mean simply “ back-woods people,” and are 
applied occasionally by the Ojibbeways to those of their own tribe, to 
Crees, or any other, who chance to live remote from the great routes 
< communication. But ee oh not to od eae a aa 

egoes, or “ swamp 5”? who are call aske in's 
Journal, and are a etinct band. oF 
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monosyllabic words, and the shortness of the polysyllabic 
when compared to those of most Indian dialects. To the tra- 
veller whose ear has been accustomed to the smooth and sono- 
rous intonations and harmonious cadences of the Algonkin 
dialects, the harsh but monotonous rumbling of the Hoohur- 
genah, and the more stately Dahcotah; the Chippewyan. will 
at first appear a most heteromorphous assemblage of all dissimi- 
lar sounds. Gutturals, nasals, palatals, and those nondescript 
sounds formed by closing the cheeks upon the tongue with the 
jaws open, are intermixed with the softest labials and’ the 
smoothest and most polished dentals. Guttural sounds prevail, 
and the practised ear immediately assigns to this language a 
place near the dialect of the Winnebagoes. But he’ that. has 
overcome other barbarous’ idioms will very probably be’ dis- 
couraged at the apparent difficulty in. the sounds of this, and 
he will be ready to believe of this what was so long errone- 
ously asserted of the Menomonie dialect, namely, that no 
white man could ever acquire it, This language was first 
known to the writer of this article from the specimens pre- 
served by M‘Kenzie in his general history of the ‘fur trade, 
next through the medium of a German interpreter who: had 
spent his life among them, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that neither of these afforded the means of forming any thing 
like an adequate conception of the sound ‘of the language. 
The compound consonant sound represented by the Greek 
theta and the English th is frequent in this, as it issaid to be 
also in the dialect of the Muskegoes, their Algonkin neigh- 
bours.. In writing the Chippewyan many unusual combina- 
tions of consonant sounds are required, such as ¢s in the be- 
ginning of words, tch, tz, sz, hlh, hrh, zh, zt, &c. and many 
others which must after all fail of conveying any adequate idea 
of the spoken sounds. 

The Chippewyans, according to tradition among themselves, 
and to the internal evidence of their manners and habits, were, 
unti! recently, occupants of that zone of naked rocks, lichens, 
and snows, called by the traders the barrén or open country, 
and which some have fancied the extreme verge of this visible. 
diurnal sphere. Though numbers‘of them are‘still in a great 
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measure confined to this district, other bands are met with 
about the stone house, or fort Churchill, and in the Attrabasco 
country. They are an inoffensive and peaceable race, and 
look upon their neighbours the Knistineaux and Muskegoes 
as their enémies, whom furthermore they hold in detestation, 
according to M‘Kenzie, on aecount of the practice of eating 
dogs, which prevails among the latter. A mythological rea- 
son is‘assigned for the reverence the Chippewyans pay to dogs. 
It would at least be a gratifying conjecture to suppose that the 
existence these poor people suppose they have derived froma 
dog, has at some remote period of want or danger been»pre- 
served by the fidelity, attachment, or vigilance of that valua- 
ble animal.: 

The Chippewyans have no ¢ofems, or hereditary genealo- 
gical marks, like the Ojibbeways; and that most unaccounta- 
ble custom which forbids the father-in-law and ‘the son-in-law 
ever to look upon each other, prevails among them, as among 
the Daheotah bands. Their mythological: opinions seem:to 
differ remarkably from those of many other tribes of our ‘con- 
tinent. From them ‘we hear nothing of the Manitoes and 
Wahkoudahs, the Great Spirit, the Evil Spirits, and the num-— 
berless inferior Spirits of the Algonkins and Iroquois, ‘The 
creator and preserver of the earth are with them the same; a 
great bird whom they call Penwahr-annee, ‘the keeperof — 
the earth,” from peen wahr he keeps, and Ne zh the earth.* 
Their own origin, as above stated, they derive from a dog, 
and their idea, such as it is, of a counteracting principle of 
evil, which has very probably been communicated to them by 
Europeans, has not fixed itself by any other name than that of 
whahchowah ‘big man,’ which is as nearly synonomous 
with our word Devil as any thing in their dialect. Their idea 
that the dead travel towards a future state of rest in a stone 
canoe, marks, though less clearly than their dissimilar pneu- 
matology, a parent stock different from that of our well known 
tribes, or a branch long separated. 











* Ne is also the first soundeof the personal pronoun J; perhaps it 
is the whole of that word. 
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Resemblances in the sound of words may be traced between 
this and the languages of some other people, their neighbours 
on the south, which, whatever weight we allow to etymolo- 
gical proofs, will establish nothing except the unimportant 
fact of the adoption of some few words from the tribes with 
which they happened to have intercourse. We shall subjoin 
a few of these foreign words, and also the Chippewyan nume- 
rals to ten, compared with those of the Winnebagoes. 

The languages of the Chippewyan group, occupy a wide 
extent of country, from the mouth of the Mississippi or 
Churchill river to the Pacific, on both sides the Rocky Moun- 
tains, bordering northward on the Esquimaux, and in part on 
that of the Quansellers, who, though not yet ascertained, are 
supposed to speak a different language. As far as now known, 
this group comprehends the dialects of the Chippewyans, 
Beaver Indians, Sarcees, Dog Ribs, Red Knives or Copper 
Mine Indians, Hare Indians, Sheep Indians, and Strong Bows. 
Other tribes might be enumerated, on the authority of Mr. 
Bethune, a highly respectable partner of the Hudson’s bay 
company, from whom several of the foregoing statements have 
been derived, but no specimens of the languages of those 
tribes have been obtained. We shall conclude with the fol- 
lowing comparisons of words. 

Chippewyan. Ojibbeway. 


Dinnie, Aninne, aman, 

O'gah, Ogah, a particular kind of fish. M’Kenzie gives fickerell in the Chip- 
pewyan, and many interpreters bags in the Chippeway, 

Choak,* Mechauk, great. 


The word Theoball in M’Kenzie’s vocabulary closely re- 
sembles the feopah of the Scioux of St. Peters, and in both 
cases the word signifies door. But it is probable that M’Ken- 
zie’s is only the Scioux word badly pronounced by his inter- 
preter. The words at present met with among the Chippe- 
wyans are Theentah and thetunnehpdlleh, one applicable to 
the door of a house, the other to the entrance of a lodge. 





* But the Chippewyan choak seems to be a regular augmentative 
termination, the reverse of yazzah,a common diminutive: thus déais- 
choak a great river, dtais [ Tesse of M’Kenzie] dtais-yazzah a little 
river; ‘cheza an eagle, tcheza-choak a great eagle, &c, &c. 
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Chippewyan. Winnebago. Muskego. Knistineau, Shawneese. 
Say. Duponceau’s MS, 

1, ithlia thunkherah paynk paynk n‘quti 

2. nuhka noampewee neesho neesho nischwe 

3. krahha tahnewee neeshto neeshto n’swi 

4. ting he tsoapewee na-e-o na-a-wo niwi 

5. sahzoonlahha sautsah ne-i-un neannun nialanwi 

6. ilkettarrah ahkawa negoadwawsheek negotoahsheck kakatswi 

7. shahzettce shaukoah neeshwawsheek tapacoh swachtetswy 

8. ikettinggo arroawaunk neiyah yew ananes palloni 

9. kahkin houn- thunke sehoonk kakawk metahtut takato n’qut mepechgo 

nernah schoon nee 

1®. hounnernah karapunnernah  metahtut metato mattatswy 
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THE DROOPING BIRD. 


Tuov art singing upon a withered tree 

The strains of thy own wild melody; 

Why art thou here, summer has past, 

Her leaves are scattered on autumn’s blast; 

The flowers ye loved are dead and pale, 

Their fragrance no longer scents the gale; 

Why lingerest thou with a drooping crest, 

And a mournful song, near thy broken nest? 

Thy summer companions have flown away 

To sport in the light of a warmer day; 

They revel’d amid the blooming bower, 

And sung their strains to the blushing flower, 
Their notes were borne on the perfum’d breeze, 
Their covert was made in leafy trees, 

And they flew when the leaves and flowrets died,— 
Wherefore lone warbler dost thou abide ? 

I see it, I see it, thou drooping bird! 

Well may thy mournful note be heard; 

A broken wing doth chain thee now 

For evermore to thy withered bough; 

The flock have forsaken thee, all have flown, 
And left thee to pine in thy pain alone;— 

Then sing thy wail to the leafless bower, 

Thou shalt die unheeded in winter’s hour! 

When the flowers of spring are blushing on earth, 
Thy fellows will come in their reckless mirth, 
Their songs will float on the zephyr’s breath, 

Yet none will lament the lost-one’s death; 

They left thee to pine in thy lonely grief, 

When the wind had blasted the flower and leaf, - 
They fled when the voice of the storm was heard,— 
Sing thy own death-song thou desolate bird! M. L. V. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN. 


Tue western sun was flashing on the lofty spires of Phila- 
delphia (viz: Christ church steeple), and all nature, including 
the porters along Market street, was rejoicing in its rays, when 
a gentleman, apparently about twenty-one years of age, was 
observed, standing in a melancholy attitude, at the portal of 
mine host of the Cross-Keys. Sundry words were exchanged 
between him and a little man in gray, and his demeanour be- 
came as mysteriousas before. A stage rolled by, and its in- 
mates started at a fur cap; it passed on rapidly, and under- 
neath the fur cap were developed the features of the mysteri- 
ous stranger. 

“How romantic!’”? whispered a girl of seventeen winters, 
during nine of which she had mastered romances from ‘¢Prince 
Arthur’’ to the ‘‘Travels of Lieutenant De Roos’’ inclusive, 
(and had then in her reticule ‘The Midnight Assassin. ”’) “(Do 
not speak so loud! Clara,” softly uttered her maiden aunt 
Rebecca, her pale features attesting her surprise at this unex- 
pected intrusion. 

The busy driver flourished his whip—‘‘Sacre,” exclaimed 
a little man in a snuff-coloured surtout, “you shall put out my 
eye.” The strange gentleman sat motionless, his eye heavily 
cast on the western horizon. ‘*What is he looking at??? said 
Clara. “Who?” said her aunt—Clara blushed. 

John Weitzer was a countryman, who, in addition to the 
tact of laughing at good jokes, was suspected by some shrewd 
observers, of now and then perpetrating one: encouraged by 
his presence, the driver cracked his whip and his jokes, while 
Weitzer, by a rap on Jehu’s head, manifested that he duly ap- 
preciated his waggeries. “Who canit be?” said Clara, bend- 
ing her dark eyes on the strange gentleman. ‘Some gentle- 
man !’? answered aunt Rebecca. 

‘‘ Wellsir,”’ said the driver, pointing to a stone twenty-five 
fect from the road, ‘I leaped about as far.as from here to that 
stone.” ¢*Wonder if it’s true,” said Weitzer: “You are dri- 
ving too fast,” said aunt Rebecca. **Delightful!’”’ exclaimed 
Clara. The horses dashed on; the strange gentleman sat si- 
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lent; Weitzer investigated a watch five inches in diameter, the 
Frenchman pulled out his snuff-box, and the rest of the pas- 
sengers were buttoning up their coats and blowing their noses, 
when the coach, making a sudden lurch, overturned. 

* * * * * * 

The stage rolled on. ‘‘O heavens! there’s blood on your 
face,’ cried Clara. Aunt Rebecca wiped it off, and discover- 
ed that Clara’s hand was severely cut. ‘Je suis au desespoir,” 
cried the little man in the snuff-coloured surtout, ¢‘I shall loss 
my snuff-box.”? “Safe and sound,’’ quoth Weitzer, compla- 
cently returning the hemisphere to its fob. The strange gentle- 
man sat silent and motionless. ‘‘What a pretty cottage,” 
cried Clara—‘‘Wants repairing,”’ observed her aunt. 

The light fleecy clouds, seemingly tired of chasing each 
other over the sky, were now rapidly giving way to darken- 
ing masses, which by degrees spread over the horizon; and as 
the road wound along the romantic banks of the Schuylkill, 
Clara’s imagination luxuriated on the scenery, and even her 
placid aunt expressed her admiration. As the wearied steeds 
toiled up a steep ascent, the river was left at a distance, when, 
at a sudden turn, the village of Manayunk, embosomed in a 
vale of the Schuylkill, arrested the attention of the passengers. 
‘‘Magnifique,”’ exclaimed the Frenchman. ‘‘Very pretty,” 
observed aunt Rebecca. ‘Hurrah! for Manayunk,” shouted 
Weitzer; while Clara was in raptures. The strange gentleman 
sat silent and motionless. A country schoolmaster, a very 
Orbilius among the urchins who were doomed, by parental 
ambition, to classical educations, a man whose thread-bare coat 
betokened genius and erudition, was commencing with “hic 
inter silvas,”” when his quotation was nipped in the bud by a 
general interrogatory stare. Indistinctly muttering “odi pro- 
fanum,”’ he affected an air of learned abstraction. A pause 
succeeded, and, as if by general consent, all looked at the 
strange gentleman, who, wrapped in his great coat, preserved 
a death-like silence. The little man in the snuff-coloured sur- 
tout took a pinch, shrugged up his shoulders, and muttered 
something ending with “comme le diable méme.”? Aunt Re- 
becca looked pale and apprehensive, and Clara begged to get 
out ‘‘for heaven’s sake:’’ a demonstration of a Greek testament 
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was made by the pedagogue, and all again was quiet. The 
strange gentleman sat silent and motionless. Weitzer was evi- 
dently preparing for what was expected of him, as the most 
powerful and fearless man in the stage, an elucidation of this 
mystery. He sat next the strange gentleman, and turning to 
him observed, in a voice of assumed indifference, ‘‘fine weath- 
er, sir!”? Every one stretched forward to catch the sound of his 
voice, but the strange gentleman sat silent and motionless. 
Weitzer, driven to desperation, repeated the observation with 
emphatic earnestness, and, as the stage turned the corner, the 
last bright rays of the setting sun, lighting up the mysterious 
countenance, shewed Weitzer the “strange gentleman” as/eep. 
Yr. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Tue Lare Dr. THOMAS BROWN or Epinzureu. 


TueEnreE is scarcely any union so rare as that of philosophy 
with poetry. «The severity which is associated with our ideas 
of the ancient sophists, is incompatible with that fine frenzy of - 
the poet, which the master of the art assimilates to that of the 
lunatic and the lover. What is called philosophic poetry is 
seldom any thing higher than philosophy in rhyme. Lucre- 
tius is pre-eminent, but his Epicurism predominated in the 
mixture. The name recorded above suggests a better exam- 
ple: a name scarcely now heard of, but yet fondly remember- 
ed by every one to whom his writings have been as a new ‘gar- 
den’ of the science to which he was devoted. He was a poet 
by nature: all his sentiments, his affections, his enjoyments, 
were tinged with its hues; it ennobled his mind and imparted 
new grace to philosophy. Byron describes a class of 

** Poets who have never penn’d 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best: 
They felt, and loved, and died, but would not lend 
Their thoughts to meaner beings: they compressed 
The God within them, and rejoined the stars 
Unlaurell’d upon earth.” 

Dr. Brown did, indeed, effuse his poetry, but it seemed to 
be his native language, and to overflow from a mind which 
still retained brighter things. It is so much blended with his 
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subject that it is necessary to possess some affinity to his own 
mind to understand, and a congeniality of heart to enjoy it. 
This was observed by the celebrated Erskine. ‘There is,” 
said he, ‘‘a remote and metaphysical refinement of feeling in 
them, that may make them the manual of every pure, enlight- 
ened and elegant mind, but they are not written in the lan- 
guage of plain and gross emotion. The bulk of mankind must 
know more, and feel more, before they can be popular. The 
string touched is too delicate for general sympathy.” In trans- 
ferring to our pages some extracts from works which have 
been scarcely heard of in this country, we must ask for them 
acareful reading. The character of much of modern poctry 
has made necessary a rapid mode of perusal, which the lines 
we shall furnish neither require nor allow. 

For a passage equal to the following description of truth, ac- 
companied by astronomy, philosophy and poetry, we should 
in vain ask of Akenside. 


“ Mature in grace she comes, with many a nymph 
In choral bands attendant, that her step 
Circle, and from her quick but solemn glance 
Catch every kindling thought. The star-eyed maid 
Is there, who first at midnight, on yon hills, 

‘ In sleepless vision, saw the mighty veil 
Ascend, that hides infinitude, and marked 
The wonders of the sky, and heard the words 
Of planetary converse, orb to orb 
Whispering in mystic strain divinest sounds, 
Which never but to unpolluted ear 
Her voice reveals, Nor stranger to the groves, 
That wrapt her early musings, comes the power 
Of self-retiring thought, who, with fixed eyes, 
Lost in strange extasy, the forms of earth 
Beholds not, as they bloom all fair around, 
Yet sees them living in the fainter hues 
That rise ideal to her inward glance ;— 
Or, watching where the mad emotions rage, 
Undazzled by the rushing shapes that flash 
Too swift for mortal eye, each frowning micn 
Of passion views unterrified, and counts 
The fleeting bands, and bids them at her will 
Pause. Nor shall she, the voice that wakes delight, 
Be absent :—with new majesty of song 
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More elevate, and warmer-kindled heart, 
Sweet fancy comes, and by the jasmine bower, 
And sunny plain, and far down every dell 
Shall float in fuller stream the liquid soul.” 


Dr. Brown was remarkable for the benevolence of his 
heart : his social and domestic virtues made him almost the é’ 
idol of his friends. A disposition of this kind united to so ™_ 
much fancy, looks upon every thing with a bright and inqui- 
sitive eye ; the contemplation of nature in such a spirit eleva- 
ted his mind to imaginings like these : 


“ That highest power, 
Who shadowed in the living soul, though feint, 
Some beaming of his brightness,—may not he, 
With such faint lustre, in these transient bowers ! 
Have deigned sweet semblance of diviner scenes 
That fade not,—and like him who treads its bloom, 
Earth, in its splendours of a nobler world 
Bear image !—So in that celestial home, 7 
Some humble glory still may half recall +4 
To the pure spirit, what the mortal eye, 
Unconscious of the shadowy pomp divine, 
Oft hailed, and mortal footsteps loved to haunt 
With lingering gladness ;—as the saintliest joys, 
Which bless through bright eternity, have thoughts 
First fired below, and but prolong or fill 
The holy wishes that have worshipped there.” 


Every epithet is rich and meaning ; every thought pure and 
elevated. The following may serve as a pendant : 


“ Not long shall earthly eye rejoicing pause 

On earthly loveliness, This fair expanse 

Blooms but to charm an onward journeyer’s way. 

*Tis the brief range that bounds a day’s brief tojl ; 

But ’t is the resting-place of one, whose path 

Is to the splendour of a God :—and thou !— 

O thou whose splendour waits him !—thou hast deigned, 
Even here, as if to mark his dazzling home, 

Meet glories.for the lodge of guest divine ! 

Yes! thou hast circled him in pomp, and spread 
Before his gaze a shadowy Heaven. Yet man, 
‘Thus throned mid brightness half-celestial, finds 
Within, thy noblest bounty,—the high powers 
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Of conscious intellect,—exhaustless bliss, 
Truth, fancy, sacred song ;—what science breathes 
Of calm, mild rapture, on the wakeful soul 

That scans with self-fixed thought profoundest things,— 

Or the gay gladness, that from lyres divine, 

As in Elysium’s airy slumber tranced, 

Floats o’er his dreams poetic. This the joy 

Of moral charms more winning,—all that lights 

The social bosom, at each generous deed, 

Quick, as if virtue flashed from soul to soul, 

With kindred wishes. Thou hast framed the heart 

To thrill, to glow, to soften, to be touched 

With mild desires;—in wealth, in power, in fame, 

When all is luxury, to turn and feel, 

Where envy reaches not, an ampler bliss, 

In the soft beamings of affection’s eye.” 

These are but the embodyings of his own experience of 
pleasures of which he was most delicately susceptible. They 
are not the mere offspring of the brain, but commend them- 
selves to favour by various excellencies. 

The euphony of the following verses reminds us of the best 
success of Pope: the comparison is beautifully delicate: 

“When beauty carols sweet some mournful lay, 
And the last cadence faintly ftoats away, 

Till not a murmur breathe, and all be still 

As the warm lip that woke the fervent thrill, 
Who has not felt,—of gifted soul to hear 

More than light notes that die within the ear,— 
A softening pleasure pause, as if around 

The air still trembled with some melting sound? 
Thus even, but with softer joy intense, 
Unheard, yet almost trembling on the sense, 
Lives that pure’calm divine :—tho’ still the air, 
The floating soul of music all is there.” 

A fastidious ear might object to the opposition of the words 
‘¢ trembled” and ‘‘melting,”’ but we believe the metaphorical 
sense of that epithet harmonises with the verb. 

The appellation of metaphysical, by which Dr. Johnson 
designates that school of poets of whom Cowley, Donne, and 
others of the same stamp, are examples, is not the most ap- 
propriate term that could be bestowed. There is nothing in 
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their conceited strained ideas that may be properly named 
metaphysical: nothing indeed would be further from the ordi- 
nary suggestions of healthy reason. Metaphysical, in the de- 
cisive sense which Dr. Johnson’s use of it implies, is a refine- 
ment and attenuation of thought which would be more truly 
characterised as the extravagant, or the unnatural, or more 
properly perhaps, and in accordance with the most commonly 
attributed fault—the conceited. We should define a meta- 
physical poet to be one who employs the art on metaphysi- 
cal subjects; or who describes the feelings, affections, and 
‘¢ modes” of the mind; or represents actions, rather by their 
sources in the mind than by their outward appearances; or so 
combines them as to present both in one harmonious view. 
If there be any correctness in this definition, not an example 
given in the celebrated life of Cowley, is an illustration of me- 
taphysical poetry, nor is there any point in it as a mere invec- 
tive. We consider the great and peculiar merit of the poetry 
we have quoted from Dr. Brown’s writings, to consist in its be- 
ing so metaphysical in its tenor, and yet so beautiful and in- 
telligible to every one acquainted with the elements of mental 
philosophy: nothing could be more widely different than his 
style and that of Dr. Johnson’s citations. 

With the lectures on Moral Philosophy our readers are — 
more familiar, and they know how fully his feelings coincide 
with those expressed in our quotations, clothed with equal 
poetry. Never was philosophy taught so captivatingly as by 
them: if the poetical style he uses be faulty in any respect, 
it is its exuberance; the abstrusest portions of his subject in- 
vite, rather than repel, the Muses. As to his peculiar system 
and views, especially those advanced in his treatise on cause 
and effect, more care and study are requisite for their compre- 
hension, than have been bestowed by the most of those who 
have undertaken their analysis. The Edinburgh and North 
American Reviews have both discussed, and both misunder- 
stood his theory. The most intelligent notice of it which has 
appeared, was by the young and Tamented Professor Fisher 
of Yale College, in the Christian Spectator of New Haven. 
It is not our intention to enter upon the subject; but we may 
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remark that the divisions of his philosophy are mostly new, A 


and plainer than those of any system we are acquainted with, 

The biography of Dr. Brown, by the Rev. David Welsh, 
was published in Edinburgh in 1825, and although there was 
little incident in a life so sedentary as his, those who have be- 
come acquainted with his writings will find a very honest and 
interesting exhibition of his character and virtues. He was 
born in Scotland, in January 1778. In his youth he was re- 
markable for his memory, and his love of reading; he was 
particularly fond of works of imagination. Having acquired 
the rudiments in England, he entered the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he enjoyed the instruction and personal friend- 
ship of Dugald Stewart. Before the age of nineteen he pub- 
lished strictures on a scientific theory, promulged in Dr.. Dar- 
win’s Zoonomia, which occasioned a correspondence between 
the author and his youthful critic. Upon his graduation he 
commenced the study of the law, which, after a year, he aban- 
doned for medicine. He was a member of the ‘* Academy 
of Physics,”’ a society established in 1797, for general literary 
purposes; of this association Erskine, Brougham, Jeffrey, 
and others were members, and in it originated the Edinburgh 
Review. Dr. Brown contributed the article on the philosophy 
of Kant, in the second number, and probably one or two 
others, but a difference between him and some of his asso- 


ciates caused him to discontinue his participation in it. His. 


treatise on cause and effect was an enlarged edition of a pam- 
phlet he wrote in defence of Professor Leslie’s philosophical 
views. In 1806 the renowned Dr. Gregory associated Brown 
with him in his extensive and lucrative practice. The ill 
health of Professor Stewart interrupting his lectures on moral 
philosophy in the University, he appointed Dr. Brown his 
substitute, and on the final resignation of his principal in 1810, 
he was elected his successor. He devoted himself with in- 
cessant labour to the duties of his chair, throwing unusual at- 
tractions around his subject, and receiving applause which was 
doubly complimentary, as it came from the class which had 
been accustomed to the instructions of Stewart. At intervals 
he published his poetical works: they are the ‘Glories of 
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Poesy,” the ‘Paradise of Coquettes,” the ‘‘ Wanderer in 
Norway,” the “ Bower of Spring,” “ Agnes,”’ and “ Emily.” 
His ‘Renovation of India” was published posthumously. 
Soon after delivering the 35th lecture of his course, he became 
ill, and travelling to London, he died there in April 1820. 
Dr. Brown’s merits as a philosopher and poet have not yet 

been duly acknowledged. We have indicated the cause of 
his want of popularity in the latter character, and when we 
consider the number and eminence of the teachers of moral 
philosophy, it is highly honourable to him, that his lectures 
have received so much attention from his cotemporaries, as 
they have already attracted. On this subject we may adopt 
his own beautiful language: 

‘*What though the brook, which yet no runnels swell, 

Glides darkling ’twixt the boughs that arch the dell, 

Whose pebbles, ever murmuring, seem to rave, 

As if their little brawl could check the wave, 

Think’st thou, when chill embowered the waters run, 

They ne’er shall glitter to the brightening sun? 

Look onward! In the opening vale more fair, 

The gloom has vanished—but the stream is there. 

It spreads for ever. Where it smiling glows, 

Age after age shall bless it as it flows;— 

In one pure image to its bosom given 

Earth’s blooms, and all the sunny pomp of Heaven.” E. E, 
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THE CHAMOIS HUNTER, 


A TALE OF THE ALPS. 


Cuamounr may be called the garden of the Alps; and_ its 
luxuriance, though of short duration, yields a double’ charm 
when contrasted with the eternal winter that reigns above it. It 
is hemmed in by ice-clad mountains, and watered by the Ar- 
veiron, an impetuous torrent fed by the melting glaciers. 

One evening in October as I was walking near the hamlet Du 
Bois, I observed a man in a rude dress sitting on a rock. He 











THE CHAMOIS HUNTER, ad : a 
was of short stature but of a very muscular frame; his locks — 
were quite gray, though he did not seem in other respects to 
be advanced in years. As I approached him he courteously 
raised his hat, and after a mutual salutation I took a seat near 
him. Another glance revealed to me the occupation of this 
hardy Savoyard. He was a hunter: his hand supported a rifle- 
barrelled carabine, and at his side lay a dead Chamois goat; it 
was a young buck, of a dusky red colour; his horns, unlike 
those of other animals, were perhaps half a foot long, and bent 
backwards at the points, while his large black eyes still shone 
with a degree of their wonted lustre. 

“You have had good sport to kill so fine an animal,”’ said I. 

‘‘Yes,”? replied the hunter, ‘the cliffs have rarely seen a finer; 
but he was not easily taken. Three charges of my carabine, 
and a chase of some miles over the rocks, deserve a recom- 
pense. A novice would have lost the game, but I am too old 
to be tricked by a Chamois.”” I requested the mountaineer to 
give me the particulars of his excursion; but he smiled and re- 
plied that it was of too common occurrence to interest any one. 
I continued to solicit him, but he as constantly declined; till 
at length, yielding to my importunity, he added:—*I have 
hada solitary adventure that might be worth relating; it will 
not take long, and you shall have it.” 

The hunter’s story was as follows: ‘‘Thirty years ago there 
was a famine in Chamouni, owing to a blast which destroyed 
our cattle and crops late inthe Autumn. Winter overtook us © 
and found us in absolute want. Forsome weeks we palliated 
our misfortune by bringing provisions up the mountain from 
Servoz, and by redoubling our exertions in pursuit of the 
Chamois. In this way we hoped to get safely through a long 
winter; but Providence had otherwise ordained. A heavy 
snow blocked up the road from the lower valley, and rendered 
it impassable, at the same time that hunting became extremely 
perilous if not impracticable. We soon consumed what provi- 
sions our frugality had saved, and our resources were thus ex- 
hausted without the prospect of a supply. The mountains 
were hidden in snow, and the season was rigorous to ade 
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seldom known even in this inhospitable climate. Wihat was 
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to be done? An attempt was made to clear the f 
voz; but this undertaking was soon abandoned as imigpeasial 
ble, and an effort to reach Martigni proved equally abortive, 
Our young men engaged frequently in the ehase—but they 
generally returned unsuccessful before night. 

Thus day after day rolled on, until things came to extrem- 
ities. Our corn and our goats were eaten, and even some of 
our dogs had become the food of their masters. Some hoard- 
ed the little aliment they yet possessed, and others sought 
among offals for remnants they had before thrown away. We 
now went in frequent processions to the chapel; the whole day 
- was one continued mass, and both morning and night we im- 
plored the mercy of Heaven to relieve our distresses. The 
snows remained unmelted. Sickness succeeded to famine, and 
a delirious fever seized on many of the inhabitants. Death 
stared us in the face, and the first victim was my only child. 
We buried him in the snow; for the ground, when cleared, 
was impenetrable. Several others soon shared the same fate, and 
among them was the curate of the valley. As we stoodover 
the grave of our revered pastor we almost resigned ourselves 
to despair. Some walked listlessly away before the rites were 
over, others kneeled on the cold pavement of the chapel, where 
they remained like statues; while a few lay down in their hab- 
itations and calmly awaited the approach of death. From the 
grave we hurried to the house of prayer—again to deliberate 
on our situation. It was decided, as a last alternative, to 
make one desperate effort in the chase; but hunger and its ap- 
palling attendants had unnerved the iron limbs of the peasants, 
and for a time no one offered to serve in this perilous expedi- 
tion. As we thus kneeled motionless before the altar, I raised 
my voice and volunteered my remaining strength in the com- 
mon cause. ‘Two others followed my example, and after sup- 
plicating the favour of Providence, and receiving the benedic- 
tions of our friends, we set out at day-break on the following 
morning, 

As we waded through the deep snow of the valley, a crowd 
of famished peasants followed and blessed us. The wind howl- 
ed over the icy wilderness and whistled through the pine trees 
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which had been left leafless by the blast. Snow—interminable 
snow-—encompassed us, and we halted a moment at the Glacier 
Du Bois before we ascended. There was still an impulse to 
return, as we looked back over the wintry waste; but, goaded 
alike by necessity and duty, we proceeded on our fearful pil- 
grimage. 

Our party now divided, my companions taking the left, and 
I the right side of the mountain, but we previously decided on 
a point of rendezvous at sunset, in order to return together. 
My sole companion was my dog, whose emaciated condition 
rendered him as ineffective as his master; but instinct impelled 
the one as powerfully as reason did the other, and there was a ° 
degree of cheerfulness in us both. I had not been on my way 
above an hour, when, on passing the rocky ledge of the moun- 
tain, I heard an awful crash above me. I started at the roar of 
sounds which at once pervaded these desolate solitudes, but 
ere I could cast my eyes upwards I felt myself thrown from 
my feet, and in another instant I was buried in the snow 
among the ruins of an avalanche. Stranger! my blood yet thrills 
when I recollect that perilous moment, for God alone can con- 
ceive ofthe agony which wrung my bosom, 1 sprung upand 
down, and from side to side, with convulsive strength, until I 
had extended my sepulchral chamber to a width of several feet. 
But all was darkness, and the thought flashed across my mind 
that I might now be a thousand feet below ‘the surface of the 
snows. 

Yet I respired without pain; there was, indeed, an exertion 
in my breathing which | had before felt in confined situations; 
but it was still evident that air was in some way admitted to 
my prison, probably through unseen crevices in the icy mass 
above me. A crowd of undescribable fears rushed across my 
imagination; yet these were at first mingled with a semblance 
of hope, arising almost solely from the freedom with which I 
breathed. But a moment’s reflection’ proved that hope to be 
delusive. I could not remove the snow that encompassed me, 
nor could the utmost exertion of my voice reaeh the ear of a 
living creature. _ These horrible considerations @yerwhelmed 
me, and throwing myself on my knees I alternately implored 
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Heaven and cursed my existence. My agitation soon expan- 
ded into frenzy, and I concerted measures for self-destruction. 
But my carabine, which might have served an eyil purpose at 
this juncture, was lost in the general catastrophe, and death 
was not at my bidding. Twice I clenched my throat with 
my hands, and continued the convulsive grasp until nature was 
exhausted, when I sank in a swoon; but from this I soon 
started as from a tranee, The last of these paroxysms must have 
lasted some hours, during which my soul was still haunted by 
the horrors of my situation. I awoke; but whether it was day 
or night 1 knew not. The darkness of the tomb enveloped 
me, and an icy coldness crept through my veins. The streams 
of life seemed to be congealing at their source, yet fierce hun- 
ger seized upon me; and drawing from my wallet a morsel of 
dried kid, I deyoured it, and my appetite was in a measure ap- 
peased. An indescribable languor soon followed, and I felt 
no other desire than to extend myself at full length, but the 
narrowness of my cell forbade this luxury. A chill yet plea- 
sing halo continued to invest me; I uttered a prayer, and re- 
joiced at my sensations, because I believed them to be the pre- 
ludes to death. 

That awful reverie was suddenly broken by a peal of thunder! 
I started from my lethargy and a gleam of hope cheered my dis- 
consolate spirit, for I felt that there was still a link connecting 
me with the living world. I listened with rapture as succes- 
sive peals bespoke the nearness of the tempest, and I even ima- 
gined that I heard the winds as they swept over the snowy 
wilderness above me. This convinced me that instead of be- 
ing, as I had feared, at a vast distance from the surface, I was 
in fact but a few feet beneath it. I redoubled my exertions to 
excavate my way upwards; yet this was a slow, and I began 
to fear, almost fruitless endeavour; but an hour showed some 
progress and gave me fresh courage. The storm continued to 
rage for a considerable time, and then died gradually away, 
leaving me half willing to relapse into-inactivity, when the 
sounds which had roused me were no longer heard; for I 
thought of the valley, its famine and pestilence, and almost 
preferred my present sufferings to those of my companions in 
misery. 
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As I thus stood again in silence and in night, and poised, as 
it were, between life and death, an obscure sound broke on my 
ear. It was the howl of my dog, whose wild cries seemed to 
lament over the grave of his master. I shed tears of joy as I 
listened to the welcome sound, and again commenced displa-~ 








cing the snow with almost superhuman exertions. But con- | 


ceive the slowness of my progress when I could not remove, 
but only compress the cold walls of my tenement. But despair 
had now left me, my mind resumed its vigour and my body a 
portion of its strength. Some hours rolled on and found me 
still at work, when a gleam of light darted through a erey- 
ice, and I heard the sound of voices. I called aloud and was 
soon answered, and in a few moments the hands of my friends 
drew me from this sepulchral solitude! 

But I met not the despairing countenances which I had that 
morning left in the valley. Joy shone on every face; and as 
soon as the first embrace was over, I heard with infinite pleas- 
ure that an hour after my departure the inhabitants of the low- 
er valley had forced their way from Servoz to Chamouni, and, 
anticipating our distresses, had come laden with provisions. 
The feelings which I experienced at this happy intelligence 
cannot be described. My poor hound leaped on me with ex- 
travagant fondness, and seemed to partake of the general joy as 
deeply as any of us. To this faithful animal I owed my life; 
for some of my friends having left the valley in pursuit of me, 
saw the wreck of the avalanche and my dog howling mourn- 
fully over a part of it, from which no persuasions could with- 
draw him. The instinct of this animal lead the peasants to 
remove the snow, and his delight as they proceeded, induced 
them to persevere. The event is known to you. 

As we descended to the valley I heard the merry sound of 
bells, and the joyous acclamations of the inhabftants, a crowd 
of whom met me at the Glacier Du Bois and poured their bene- 
dictions upon me. Jt was now sunset, and with hearts full of 
gratitude we retired to our homes.” 

By the time the mountaineer had finished his story it was 
night-fall. Atthis moment a party of strangers descended into 
the valley from an excursion on Montanvert, and after a cor- 
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dial shake of the hand from my new friend, anda promise that 
he would meet me on the following morning, I joined the par- 
ty and returned to the village. I afterwards learned that the 
‘Chamois Hunter’? was one of a good family, who had been 
banished from Piedmont, halfa century ago, on account of their 
religious tenets, and that to escape the scourge of persecution 
they had fled to the then obscure valley of Chamouni. 
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STANZAS. 


“ Le monde la posséda sans la connoitre; et moi 
Je V’ai connue, je reste ici bas a la plearer.” 
A tone of music which is hushed 
While yet we thrill beneath its sway, 
A dried-up fountain which hath gushed 
Its chrystal treasure all away, 
These emblem thee; perchance the tone 
Hath floated to a purer sphere; 
It may be, but ’tis only known 
That it hath died upon the ear. 


It was not thus in other hours, 

Ere death had shrouded thee in gloom; 

Then thou wert emblem’d by the flowers 

That gladden all things with their bloom; 

Vow thou art as a passing dream 

A bright creation of the soul, 

A vision we behold, and deem, 

Beyond reality’s control. Y. 
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ON MONUMENTS 
No. II. 
PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


Tue celebrated pyramids, found in no part of the world ex- 
cepting Egypt, are ascertained by the general opinion of his- 
torians, which is confirmed by the repeated examinations of 
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travellers, to have been erected as monumental sepulchres of 


the early kings of Egypt. Herodotus supposes the one which 
was opened in his time, and which is now mostly examined 
by travellers, to have been built for the purpose of a family 
tomb, by Cheops, who reigned three thousand years ago, and 
exhausted his immense treasure in building it. A desire to 
transmit their names to remote generations, and to secure their 
royal bodies from the apprehended outrage of their enslaved, 
oppressed, and justly incensed subjects, itis supposed, induced 


the erection of these extensive and solid edifices. No building © 


ofa more durable character can be raised than the pyramid, for 
by its geometrical construction, being of the most solid form, 
and admitting no way of destroying it but by beginning at the 
top, it sets at defiance the ravages of time and the depredations 
ofman. These beautiful and stupendous edifices, overlooking 
with a bold grandeur the surrounding country, have been pro- 
perly ranked among the wonders of the world, and far exceed 
in extent and strength any modern structures. Of their origin 
and object we have no correct traditional account, and it is on- 
ly known that they have existed from the remotest antiquity, 
long before the times of the earliest profane historians whose 
works we now possess. A number of years must have been 
occupied in preparing the materials and placing them in this 
huge mass, and even the period of their commencement or 
completion was entirely forgotten when the first Greek phi- 
losophers travelled into Egypt; yet they were built in such a 
peculiar manner, and with so much labour and care, that they 
remain at this day entire and unimpaired. 

The grandeur of the pyramids, the oppression and discon- 
tent produced in their erection, and the proud will of the cruel 
despot whose fame they were intended to immortalize, are 
finely and impressively described by the poet, where Busiris, 
after recounting the antiquity, the splendour and wealth of his 
capital, Memphis, and the unlimited extent of his empire, 
proceeds, 

To crown the whole, this rising pyramid 
Lengthens in air and ends among the stars; 
While every other object shrinks beneath 
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Its mighty shade and lessens to the view, 

As kings compared to me. 

These forlorn rebels are loud, that while my heavy hand 
Presses whole millions with incessant toil 

In building wonders for the world to gaze at, 

Weeds are their food, their cup the muddy Nile; 

Do they not build for me? let that reward them. 

Yes, I will build more wonders tobe gaz’d at, 

And temper all my cement with their blood. 

That I have liv’d, I’ll leave a mark behind, 

Shall pluck the shining age from vulgar time, 

And give it whole to late posterity: 

My name is writ in mighty characters, 

Triumphant columns and eternal domes, 

Whose splendour heightens our Egyptian day, ’ 
Whose strength shall laugh at time, till their great basis 
Old earth itself shall fail; in after ages, 

Who war or build, shall build or war from me. 

The magnitude of these works is so extraordinary, that we 
find it difficult to realize it or to give implicit belief to the de- 
scriptions of them; and were it not for the authentic testimony 
of historians, confirmed by the repeated examinations of mod- 
ern travellers, we might be ineredulous as to their actual size 
and existence, Throughout Egypt, and particularly in the 
desert of Saccara, there are many pyramids; but those most re- 
markable on account of their antiquity, great base, and tower- 
ing height, together with the beauty and excellence of the 
workmanship, are the three erected near each other on the bor- 
ders of the Nile, adjacent to Gizah, and nearly opposite to 
Grand Cairo. The rich territory which surrounds them was 
the original Elysian fields, and the canals which separate them 
were the Styx and Lethe of ancient fable, names afterwards 
adopted by the Grecian poets, and appropriated to similar pla- 
ces in Arcadia. 

The pyramids of Gizah, atthe distance of nine miles, appear — 
like huge pointed rocks capt with clouds, and the spectator, 
when he has reached their summit, beholdsa landscape which 
is not surpassed any where, in its various beauties and awful 
sublimity. As history gives us no positive account of the pe- 
riod in which they were built, much as to that point is left to 
conjecture. From their not being noticed by Homer, the cel- 
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ebrated French author, the president Goguet, supposes that 
they were not in existence in his time, and assigns about 
fifty years after his decease as the period of their con- 


struction. But I would venture to differ from the opinion of | 


this intelligent writer, and think that we ought rather to give 
full credit to the account furnished us by Herodotus, and to 
place them at a much earlier period, perhaps about five hun- 
dred years before Homer flourished. Herodotus is the first 
historian who gives us any account of them; he travelled into 
Egypt, measured them himself, and obtained a particular de- 
scription of the manner of building them, and of the machines 
used in raising the stones. The correctness of this real and 
venerable father of history has often been questioned by hasty 
and inaccurate readers, who have mistaken what he sometimes 
relates merely as the superstitious tradition of the times, for 
facts advanced upon his own belief and authority; but upon a 
proper understanding of his writings, we will find that he was 
as little biassed by the prevailing superstitions of the age as we 
could reasonably expect, and that he was an accurate and intel- 
ligent observer of men and things, a persevering and profound 
philosopher, and a man of veracity. 

’ The pyramid, in architecture, is a structure, either solid or 
’ hollow, witha square, triangular or polygonal base, and termi- 
nating in a point at top in direct lines from the exterior of the 
base:in geometry, agreeably to Euclid’s definition, it is a so- 
lid figure consisting of several triangles whose bases are all in 
the same plane and have one common vertex. Of the three 
large Egyptian pyramids, the bases were square, and the di- 
mensions of the largest, were according to 


Perpendicu- Each side of 
Herod h F lar height. _ the base. 
erodotus, who measured it 
about 2300 years ago, ‘ 800 feet. 800 feet. 
Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, 1850 years, 625 700 
Modern travellers, 600 700 


And Herodotus states further, that the base covered eight 
plethre, and Pliny agrees with him in allowing to the base 
eight acres. The difference between the ancient and. modern 
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measurement is readily accounted for, by reason of the im- 
mense pile of stones and rubbish covered with the sands of 
Libya, which has accumulated in the course of ages; for Stra- 
bo relates that during his time, 1850 years ago, the stone 
which closed the entrance was then half way up the pyramid, 
and: now it is only one hundred feet above the present base, 
showing a progressive increase in the height of the rubbish, 
and which would consequently make a reduction in the height 
of the pyramid of about two hundred feet, and in the base pro- 
portionally, and bring the measurement of Herodotus to agree 
with the modern. Therefore, following Herodotus, we shall 
be near the truth in fixing the 
Original perpendicular height at 800 feet. 
Each side of the square base, 800 
The fronts were equilateral triangles, therefore 

the superficies or area of the base would be 640,000 sq. ft. 
The circumference, or exterior line, 3,200 feet. 
The top was truncated, having each side of 

the base 17 feet, the part truncated being 

17 feet in height, and the area of the plat- 


form on the top was 289 sq. feet. 
The solid content of the truncated part would 
have been 1,734 cub. ft. 


The solid content of the whole, if carried to: 
the extreme point without being truncated, 


would have been cubic feet, 
174,372,134 
The solid content of the frustrum, or the pyr- 
amid as built, is cubic feet, 
174,370,400 


Rollin, in his ancient history, and Goguet, in- his Origin of 
Laws, have given us a part of the above calculations; but as the 
data I have assumed are different and greater, my results, of 
course, considerably exceed theirs. These pyramids were 
built on a sure foundation, being the natural and solid rock, 
and constructed of stones thirty feet long, four high and three 
broad, which were wrought with great care, and carved with 
hieroglyphics; each upper stone resting upon a small part of 
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the one below, was placed so much within it as to form two 
hundred and eight layers, or regular flight of steps, of about 
four feet, those towards the top rather diminishing in: size} 
each tier, when finished, affording facility to the raising of the 
stones and placing the machines, and so in succession was _ 
reached the summit, which, though it was truncated, having . 
an extensive platform, appeared from below, owing to its great 
height, as a sharp point. The whole exterior surface of the 
pyramids was once coated with fine polished marble, but this; — 
from the constant depredation of the Arabs, has now. very 
much disappeared. Ten years were occupied in hewing the 
stone and making the causeways to convey the materials, and 
twenty more in completing the building, and one hundred thou- 
sand labourers were employed at the same time, who were re- 
lieved every three-months, Sixteen hundred talents of silver,. 
or eight hundred and forty-three thousand, seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, are stated to have been expended in vegetables 
alone, for the workmen, but these, probably, were the main — 
articles of subsistence. The one which is. now examined by 
travellers was effectually opened by order of the Arabian gov- 
ernment, in the eighth century, in the hope of obtaining large _ 
treasures; but after great time, labour and expense, they only 
discovered a few Egyptian idols and vases, and in the highest 
apartment, a large stone coffin, (which still remains there,) 
containing the embalmed body of an Egyptian king in a good 
state of preservation, which, together with the inscription, 
proved that the pyramids had been used asa mausoleum of the _ 
Egyptian Pharoahs, confirming what Herodotus and Strabo . 
had long before recorded. This pyramid contains long narrow: 
passages, many chambers and galleries, a great hall, the roof 
of which is supported by immense pillars, and also adeep 
well going to the very foundation, and supposed to be connec- 
ted with subterranean passages. 

It has been supposed by some that the pyramids were in-, 
tended as observatories for ‘astronomical observations, as Te- 
positories for corn when a famine was apprehended, as temples 

. in honour of the Deity, and as altars dedicated to the sum. — 
* But the most generally received opinion is that they were in~: 
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tended as mausoleums for the kings who built them, but to 
this purpose, after all ‘their labour, they were riot applied; 
since from the univer'sal detestation of their characters, caused 
by their tyranny, and in part by the very erection of these 
edifices, it was necessary to deposit their bodies secretly in 
some obscure place; though it appears that the body of at least 
one was placed there, and it might probably have been given 
out publicly at the time that it was deposited elsewhere, by 
which it was secured from outrage. 

Among the numerous conjectures as to the object of these 
pyramids, I have observed one which is supported by some 
plausibility, that is, that they were intended as places of de- 
posit in case of a return of the great deluge or any extraordi- 
nary flood from the periodical rise of the-Nile; not as a place 
of refuge for the royal family and dependants, being for this 
not calculated, either by their size or interior arrangement, 
but as a seeure depository for their most rare and valuable 
treasures, whilst they found refuge in some other means. 
Any description of these stupendous works can convey only 
an inadequate idea of their magnitude, and the best way of 
forming an opinion of their extent, is to bring it home to the 
mind by a comparison with objects which are familiar to us. 
Upon the data which I have taken, the pyramid is 800. feet 
perpendicular height: the steeple‘of Christ’s Church is 192 
feet high: the pyramid then was°four and one-half times 
higher than the steeple. 

The base covered a space of 640,000 square feet: the squares 
into which the plot of our city is divided are on an average 
400 feet each side, presenting an area of 160,000 square feet: 
the pyramid then covers an extent of ground equal to four of . 
our squares, or nearly fifteen acres. 
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LINES. 
Man’s hand hath reared the lofty tower, 


The pyramid of stone, 
They live, proud traces of his power, 
When he himself hath gone. 
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Around them twines the ivy leaf 
Fresh as they once have been, 
While crumbling ruin tells beneath 

Of many a vanished scene. 


It speaks of days when all around 
Was lordly, grand, and gay, 

When these high walls with glory crowned 
Stood scornful of decay, 

When joy’s light notes were in the hall, 
And from its towers of pride 

The warrior’s shout and trumpet’s call 
In martial tumult vied. 


Tt tells us too that years have fled, 
. And time on rapid wing 
e His deadly influence hath shed, 

And left all withering; 

That many a form of martial pride, 
And many a brow where beauty shone, 

Have long been swept o’er, by the tide 
Of dark and dread oblivion, 


And this alas! the fatal doom, 
Man’s works shall thus decay, 
When he hath mouldered in the tomb 
They too must pass away. 
The best memorials he can leave 
The world when he hath gone, 
Are columns crowned with ivy-wreath ' 
And towers of mouldering stone. S. G. F. 





FROM THE GENTLEMAN "s MAGAZINE. 


ANECDOTES OF DR. SAM. JOHNSON. 
By Joseph Cradock, Esq. 
The following Anecdotes of the great Moralist are selected from va- 
rious parts of Mr. Cradock’s “Literary and Miscellaneous Me- 
moirs,”*with some additions from his MSS. not before printed. ‘ 
My relative Sir E. C. Hartopp, and Mr. Scott, now Lord — 
Stowell, were, in the summer, to accompany Dr. Johnson to 





* Vol. iii. and iv. of this Work are just published. 
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Leicester, on his way to Lichfield; and it was afterwards 
proposed that, in passing, the party should visit my house on 
their road. Dr. Johnsén, however, I think by illness, was 
prevented. When I became intimate with him, quite at the 
latter part of his life, I reminded him of the circumstance, 
telling him that, though 1 might greatly wish for such an in- 
troduction, yet, having ‘never seen him, I own I was under 
some alarm, and therefore did not regret the disappointment 
so much as I otherwise should have done: he only, smiling, 
said, ‘¢ Well, Sir, I hope I am not quite so formidable now?” 
‘‘ By no means, Dr: Johnson,”’ was my reply. 

The first opportunity that I had of being introduced to the 
great Luminary was by Dr. Percy, in Bolt-court,. He was 
on the floor, in.a smoky chamber, ratheran uncouth figure, 
surrounded with books. He meant to be civil in his way, 
showed us a Runic bible, and made’many remarks upon it; 
but I felt awed and uncomfortable in his presence. ‘Dr. Percy 
mentioned to him that some friend of his had been disappoint- 
ed in a journey he had taken on business, to see some person 
near town; Johnson hastily replied, ‘*Sir, mankind miscal- 
culate in almost all the concerns of life; by your account he 
set out too late, got-wet through, lost the opportunity of trans- 
acting his Besa ain then, I suppose, he got the horse 
the cheaper.” 

Mr. Nichols, in his entertaining “ Literary Anecdotes,” 
has justly remarked, that Johnson was not always that surly 
companion he was supposed to be, ‘and gives as an instance 
. rather an impertinent joke of mine, about Alexander and his 
two queens, and Johnson’s good-humoured reply, ‘that in 
his family it had never been ascertained which was Roxana 
and which was Statira;” but I then’had got experience, and 
pretty well knew when I might safely venture into the lion’s 
mouth. 

The first time I dined in company with him was at T. Da- 
vies’s, Russell-street, Covent-garden, as mentioned by. Mr. 
Boswell, in the second volume. of the ‘* Life of Johnson.” 
On mentioning my engagement, previously, to a friend, he 
said, “Do you wish to be well with Johnson?” To be 
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sure, Sir,” I replied, ‘or I should not have taken any-pains . 
to have been introduced into his company.”” “ Why then; . 
Sir,’’ says he, ‘let me offer you some advice: you must not 
leave him soon after dinner to go to the play; during dinner 
he will be rather silent (it isa very serious business with him); 
between six and seven he will look about him, and see who 
remains, and, if he then at all likes the party, he will be very. 
civil and communicative.”’ He exactly fulfilled what. my. 
friend had prophesied. Mrs. Davies did the honours of the 
table: she was a favourite with Johnson, who sat betwixt her 
and Dr. Harwood, the writer of the “‘ Harmony of the Gos- 
pels;”” I sat next, below, to Mr. Boswell opposite. Nobody 
could bring Johnson forward more civilly or properly than - 
Davies. The subject of conversation turned upon the tragedy. 
of ‘(Edipus.” This was particularly interesting to me, as I 
was then employed in endeavouring to make such alterations 
in Drydeti’s play as to make it suitable to a revival at Drury- 
lane theatre. Johnson did not seem to think favourably of it; 
but I ventured to plead that Sophocles wrote it expressly for . 
the theatre, at the public cost, and that it was one of the most 
celebrated dramas of all antiquity. Johnson said, ‘‘dipus 
was a poor miserable map, subjected to the greatest distress, - 
without any degree of culpability of his own.” I urged that. 
Aristotle, as well as most of the Greek poets, were partial to: 
this character; that. Addison considered that as terror and pity 
were particularly excited, he was the properest———here John- — 
son suddenly becoming loud, I paused, and rather apologized - 
‘that it might not become me, perhaps, too strongly to con- 
tradict Dr. Johnson.” ‘ Nay, Sir,” replied he, hastily, “ifI © 
had not wished to have heard your arguments, I should not .. 
have disputed with you at all.”” All went on quite pleasantly 
afterwards. We sat late, and something being mentioned 
about my going to Bath, when taking leave Johnson very 
graciously said, ‘*1 should have a pleasure in meeting you ~ 
there.” Either Boswell or Davies immediately whispered: 
to me, * You’re landed.”’ f 3 
The next time I had the pleasure of meeting him was at the. 

Literary Club dinner, at the coffee-house in St. James’s street, 
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to which I was introduced by my partial’ friend, Dr. Percy. 
Johnson that day was not in very good humour. We rather 
waited for dinner. Garrick came late, and apologized that 
he had been to the House of Lords, and Lord Camden insist- 
ed on conveying him in his carriage: Johnson said nothing, 
but he looked a volume. The party was numerous. I sat 
next Mr, Burke at dinner. ‘There was a beef-steak pie placed 
just before us; and I remarked to Mr. Burke that something 
smelt very disagreeable, and looked to see if there was not a 
dog under the table. Burke, with great good humour, said, 
‘1 believe, Sir, I can tell you what is the cause; jt is some of 
my country butter in the crust that smells so disagreeably.” 
Dr. Johnson just at that time, sitting opposite, desired one of 
us to send him some of the beef-steak pie. We sent but little, 
which hé soon dispatched, and then returned his plate for 
more. Johnson particularly disliked that any notice should 
be taken of what he eat, but Burke ventured to say he was 
glad to find that Dr. Johnson was any ways able to relish the 
beef-steak pie. Johnson, not perceiving what he alluded to, 
hastily exclaimed, ‘Sir, there is a time of life when a man 
requires the repairs of a table!””—-The.company rather talked 
for victory than social intercourse, I think it was in conse- 
quence of what passed that evening that Dr. Goldsmith wrote 
his “ Retaliation.” Mr. Richard Burke was present, talked 
most, and seemed to be the most free and easy of any of the 
company. I had never met him before. Burke seemed de- 
sirous of bringing his relative forward. In Mr. Chalmers’s 
account of Goldsmith, different sorts of liquor are offéred as 
appropriate to each guest. To the two Burkes ale from 
Wicklow, atid wine from Ferney to me: my name is in italics, 
as supposing I am a wine-bibber; but the author’s allusion to 
the wines of Ferney was meant for me, I rather think, from 
having taken a plan of a tragedy from Voltaire, 

I owed many obligations to Dr. Percy. He had a pleastre 
in taking me with him to call upon Johnson, and in giving: me 
invitations to the Chaplains’ table whenever he was in wait« 
ing at St. James’s; and I now regret, for the sake of ‘others, 
the change that has since been made in altering or giving up 
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that very pleasant association. Percy, on account of :the ori. 
ginal publication of his ‘¢ Ancient Ballads,”’ and his.conse- — 
quent introduction into Northumberland House, was much 
indebted both to Johnson. and Farmer. He was not always 
the great Dr. Percy I was still much acquainted with; he was 
then in good fellowship with both. Mrs. Percy, afterwards 
nurse to the Duke of Kent, at Buckingham House, told me 
that Johnson once staid near a month with them at their dull 
Parsonage, at Easton Mauduit; that Dr. Percy looked out all 
sorts of books to be ready for his amusement after breakfast, 
and that Johnson was so attentive and polite to her, that when. 
Dr. Percy mentioned the literature proposed in the study, he 
said, ‘‘ No, Sir, I shall first wait upon Mrs. Percy to feed the 
ducks.”” But those halcyon days were about to change,—not 
as to Mrs, Percy, for to the last she remained a favourite with 
him. Percy was much advanced in dignity, and Johnson 
had given him a lasting offence by se egrtni the stanzas of 
the Hermit of Warkworth: 








“T put my hat upon my head, 
“ And walk’d into the Strand, 
** And there I met another man 
“ With his hat in his hand,” 

I never heard either allude to the circumstance; but I can 
refer to Garrick’s letter concerning it. A change was visible 
in every thing. I could once recollect telling Johnson, from 
Percy, that he had been a journey, and suddenly returned to . 
Northumberland House, and found he was immediately re- 
quired to preach a Charity Sermon; that he had made free 
with Johnson; indeed, had taken chief of his third “Idler,” 
and that, on account of the annual subscription, he found he 
must be obliged to print it. Johnson smiled, and only said, — 
«¢ Pray tell him that I desire he’ll do whatever he pleases a8 — 
tome.”? But now, after the change had taken place, Dr. 
Percy coldly said to me, ‘‘I must call some morning on 
Johnson, and you shall see how I’Il attack him about Gibbon’s 
reply to Davies, with the praise of which you know the towa 
rings.” “No, Dr. Percy, not when I am with you. You | 
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know how it teazes him.” ‘‘ Yes,” says he, “and I like to 
combat his narrow “prejudices;” and he accordingly did. 
Johnson bore it for a long time, but at last exclaimed, ‘I 
will give you, Sir, no reply as to Davies’s or my opinion 
about Gibbon; but I will only say. that, if the two confede- 
rate Doctors made such mistakes, they were two blockheads.”’ 
Afterwards Percy rather loftily mentioned that ‘he knew 
the Duke of Northumberland would have a pleasure in lend- 
ing him any books from his library to peruse.” ‘* And if the 
offer is made, Sir,’’ Johnson only coldly: replied, ‘‘ from a 
good motive, it is very well;” and, some time after, turning 
to me, said with a sigh, ‘* Many offer me crusts now, but I 
have no longer teeth to bite them.” 

Percy was not averse‘ from teasing Johnson; and, knowing 
how irritable Johnson was, and from infirmity.and misfor- 
tune, I think at times, to say the truth, it bordered on cruelty. 
‘‘Am I not in sport?’ was serious there, when Gibbon’s most 
sarcastical reply to Davies appeared. 

I admired Dr. Percy for variety of anecdote; but Mr, Bos- 
well was, altogether, one of the pleasantest companions I ever 
knew. When Dr. Percy presided at the King’s Chaplains’ 
table, perhaps no literary dinner was superior; the society 
was mixed, but I never recollect any altercation, though 
Hume has been present. Johnson had declared he never 
would meet him any where. He met Wilkes at Mr. Dilly’s, 
and I rather think he was aware of it, though Boswell speaks 
differently, and was determined to be upon his guard, as the 
wits were all upon tip-toe. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Boswell gives an account 
of a serious quarrel between Dr. Johnson and Percy about Dr. 
Monsey, which Percy at last qualified, by saying, ‘* He had 
met with him at dinner at Northumberland House.” Dr. 
Percy knew Dr. Monsey as well as I did. Sir G. Howard, 
the intimate friend of Lord Sandwich, had been Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital: my friend, the Hon. Mr. Vane, sugceeded 
him. Dr. Perey, Dr. Farmer, Mr. Professor Mainwaring, 
the Rev. Sambroke Russell, all spoke alike and laughed about 
Dr. Monsey, At my own house in the country, Mr. Professor 
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Mainwaring and Mr. Russell, who had two livings near me, 
often met in the evening. I’ve said, when speaking of meet 
ing in London in the winter, ‘¢I am happy to hear that all 
you able Divines have made a complete reformation in Dr. 
Monsey, so that we may now all meet at Chelsea Hospital, 
and stay as long as we please;” when Russell turning to 
Mainwaring, would exclaim, “Mr. Professor, you find what 
is coming; do check your friend in time;’’ and the Professor 
would reply, ‘‘ Mr. Russell, I’ve had a long walk this morn- 
ing, and (as I am too apt to be) am very sleepy after dinner.” 
‘So then, between both, I find I shall escape.”’ A stranger 
who was present afterwards asked me who this Dr. Monsey — 
was we so frequently laughed about? I told him he was a very 
friendly, benevolent physician of Chelsea Hospital; but at 
times his conversation was more coarse than that of Dean 
Swift, and much in the same style. He was quite a wit; and 
as a physician, much respected by all the pensioners, particu- 
larly for his marked attention to them: but in company, as the 
evening advanced, he now and then forced all my grave 
friends to retire. One of the party said tome, “ The Doctor, 
at times, is not to be endured.”” This eccentric being is now 
gone to his serious account, with all his imperfections, many 
faults, and, I hope, greater virtues; and I sincerely regret that 
the epitaph upon him, now printed by Dr. Wolcot, quoting 
some of his own licentious words, too fully decides the whole 
of this controversy. 

Admiral Walsingham, who sometimes resided at Windsor, 
and sometimes in Portugal-street, frequently boasted that he 
was the only man to bring together miscellaneous parties, and 
make them all agreeable; and, indeed, there never before was 
so strange an assortment as I have occasionally met there, At 
one of his dinners, were the Duke of Cumberland, Dr. John- 
son, Mr. Nairn, the optician, and Mr. Leoni, the singer: at 
another, Dr. Johnson, &c. and a young dashing Officer, who 
determined, he whispered, to attack the old Bear that we seem- 
ed all tostand in awe of ; there was agood dinner, and during that 
important time, Johnson was deaf to all impertinence. How- — 
ever, after the wine had passed rather freely, the young gen- 
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tleman was resolved to bait him, and venture out a little fur- 
ther: ‘Now, Dr. Johnson, do not look so glum, but he a 
little gay and lively, like others. What would you give, old 
gentleman, to be as young and sprightly as I am?” ‘¢ Why, 
Sir,” says he, ‘*I think I would almost be content to be as 
foolish.”” Johnson (it is well known) professed to recruit his 
acquaintance with younger persons, and, in his latter days, I, 
with a few others, was more frequently honoured by his no- 
tice. At times he was very gloomy, and would exclaim, 
‘‘stay with me, for it isa comfort to me”’—a comfort that any 
feeling mind would wish to administer to a man so kind, though 
at times so boisterous, when he seized your hand, and repeat- 
ed, ‘‘ Ay, Sir, but to die and go we know not where,’’ &c.— 
here his morbid melancholy prevailed, and Garrick never 
spoke so impressively to the heart. Yet, to see’him in the 
evening, (though he took nothing stronger than lemonade,) a 
stranger would have concluded thaf our morning account was 
a fabrication. No hour was too late to keep him from the 
tyranny of his own gloomy thoughts. 

A gentleman venturing to say to Johnson, “Sir, I wonder, 
sometimes, that you condescend so far as to attend a City 
club.””—*‘ Sir, the great chair of a full and pleasant club is, 
perhaps, the throne of human felicity.”” And he might have 
added, ‘I collected in early life many anecdotes and charac- 
ters from such clubs, with which I embellished my Ramblers 
and Idlers.” 

Thad not the honour to be at all intimate with Johnson till 
about the time he began to publish his ‘¢ Lives of the Poets,”’ 
and how he got through that arduous labour is, in some mea- 
sure, still a mystery to me; he must have been greatly assist- 
ed by booksellers. I had, some time before, lent him Euri- 
pides with Milton’s manuscript Notes: this, though he did not 
minutely examine (see Joddrel’s Euripides), yet he very hand- 
somely returned it, ahd mentioned it in his “ Life of Milton.” 
In the course of conversation, one day, I dropped out to him, 
that Lord Harborough (then the Rev.) was in possession of a 
very valuable collection of Manuscript Poems, and that. 
amongst them, there were two or three in the hand-writing of 
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King James I.; that they were bound up handsomely in folio, 
and were entitled ‘‘Sackville’s Poems.” These he solicited 
me to borrow for him, and Lord Harborough very kindly en- © 
trusted them to me for his perusal. At that time he had be- 
come careless about his books, and frequently very melancho- 
ly. Not finding any acknowledgment about them, I wrote 
to him, and received from him the annexed note, ‘¢ that he 
knew nothing about them.” 


Jan. 20, 1783. 


“ Mr. Johnson is very glad of any intelligence, and much obliged by 
Mr. Cradock’s favour and attention. The book he has now sent, shall be 
taken care of ; but of a former book mentioned in the note, Mr. John- 
son has no remembrance, and can hardly think he ever received it, 
though bad health may possibly have made him negligent. set 

“'To Mr. Cradock.” 


This gave me no small concern, and I mentioned it to 
Steevens, who immediately said, “ You ought not to have lent 
it to him; he knows nothing about it! I saw the book you de- 
scribe lie under his old inkstand, and could not think what it 
was; it is there now.’ However, I never regained it till after 
his death, when, reading the melancholy account at Marseilles, 
I became alarmed about the book, and instantly wrote to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who found it directly, in the place mention- 
ed by Mr. Steevens, and it was safely returned to Lord Har- 
borough, with due excuses and acknowledgments. I was not 
equally fortunate in regard to some other papers I had pro- 
cured for the Doctor in regard to Gray and others, and parti- 
cularly the French Translation of the ‘* Merchant of Venice.” 
Something had been said before him about a note of Mason’s, 
relative to the mistake of a Translator, and, the explanation of 
the word bowling-green, when I entertained him with a more 
laughable instance of a mistake in regard to the passage of the 
return of “ my ship Andrew (mon Andrew ),” in the ‘ Mer 
chant of Venice.” This, says the Translator, is in England 
a very merry fellow, who plays tricks at a celebrated annual 
fair held there, and frequently, by his buffooneries, brings home 
to his employers very extensive gains. This book, merely 
owing to his infirmities, likewise, I never received agaif. 
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Sometimes trifles diverted him, andrelieved his santana 
but there could be no possible guess how an anecdote would be 
received, Speaking of Sterne’s Sermons—‘Sir, the fellow 
mixes the light with the serious; else in.some parts, Dr. John- 
son, I was surprised to find you had attended to them at all.” 
‘Sir, I was in a stage-coach; I should not have read them 
had I been at large.’’? . And directly afterwards, Harris’s 
Hermes was mentioned. ‘I think the book is too abstruse; 
it is heavy.” “ Itis; but a werk of that kind must be heavy.” 
‘A rather dull man of my acquaintance asked me,” said I, 
‘¢to lend him some book to enteftain him, and I offered him 
Harris’s Hermes, and as I expected, from the.title, he took it 
for a Novel; when he returned it, I asked him how he liked 
it, and what he thought of it? ‘ Why, to.speak the truth,’ says 
he, ‘I was not much diverted; I think all these imitations of 
Tristram Shandy fall far short of the original!’ ”—This had 
its effect, and almost produced from Johnson a rhinocerous 
laugh. 

One of Dr.. Johnson’s rudest. speeches was toa pompous 
gentleman coming out of Lichfield Cathedral, who said, ‘< Dr. 
Johnson, we have had a most excellent discourse to-day!” 
‘‘ That may be,”’ said Johnson; ‘‘ but it is impossible that you 
should know it.” 

Of his kindness to me, during the last years of his most valu- 
able life, I could enumerate many instances. . One slight cir- 
cumstance, if any were wanting, would give an excellent proof 
of the goodness of his heart, and that to a person whom he 
found in distress; in such a ease he was the very last man that 
would have given even the least momentary uneasiness to any 
one, had he been aware of it. Johnson, I think, went into 
his neighbour Alleyne’s house, where he found a large party 
of females drinking; the greater part were not aware perhaps 
who he was, and went on in their discourse, without any re- 
gard to his being present; at last he began rather to growl, 
and talked of idle sounds, without either sense or meaning. 
The account I had from Mrs. Braddish, who was present. 
She was an humble pensioner on the Stratford family, and 
dined at my house ne on'a Sunday; ae vg the 
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week, she worked or washed for her living in Bolt-court. She 
was a gentleman’s widow, well educated, and was most highly 
vexed at being included in such an offending party. I told 
her I would apologise for her to Johnson, which I did. He 
made little reply, but I found afterwards she had frequently 
been at his house, and he much noticed her. He told Mr, 
Alleyne that he found her to be a very sensible and discreet 
woman. 

This Mr. Alleyne was a very honest man, was Johnson’s 

landlord, and much respected by him; but T. Davies often di- 
verted his friends at Alleyne’s expense. By living so much 
with the great luminary, he had imbibed some of his pompous 
diction, which, unfortunately, being filled up with some 
phrases that’ he himself frequently made use of, such as foh! 
Soh! lack-aday! fiddle-de-dee! out of all of it, T. Davies fur- 
nished out a rich melange; and, entertaining us frequently 
with it, he forgot himself, and introduced it before Johnson. 
‘«¢ And pray, Davies,” some of us asked, “ how did he receive 
it?” **Why, I found he understood it, and only rubbed his 
mouth, and walked to the window.” Mr. Alleyne was a re 
spectable stationer. These slight anecdotes gave a key to 
Johnson’s real character: he always meant to be on the side of 
justice, virtue, and humanity. 

When the story of Johnson’s felling Osborne in his own 
shop was told at Davies’s, I ventured to strike out the follow- 
ing extempore: 

When Johnson,* with tremendous step, and slow, 

Fully determin’d, deigns to fell the foe, 

E’en the earth trembles, thunders roll around, 

And mighty Osborne’s ’self lies levell’d with the ground. 


The last time I saw Dr. Johnson was just before I went to 
France; he said, with a deep sigh, ‘1 wish I was going with 
you.” He had just then been disappointed of going to Italy. 
Of all men I ever knew, Dr. Johnson was the most instructive. 





* «Lie still, Sir,” said Johnson, “that you may not give me & se- 
cond trouble.’ Mr. Nichols afterwards asked Johnson whether the 
story was strictly true? ‘No, Sir,” replied Johnson, “ it was not in his 
shop, it was at my own house.” 
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During my residence in town, in the year 1824, I passed 
through Islington, on my way to Mr. Nichols’s house at High- 
bury, but was rather impeded by a most crowded funeral; on 
naming this, Mr. Nichols said ‘‘it was the funeral of Dr. 
Strahan, whom I have heard you speak of as having met at Dr. 
Johnson’s.” ‘*You quite surprise me!” “ Yes,” said Mr. 
Nichols, ‘‘ and we have been mentioning here, that you must 
be amongst the last now remaining of all that party.”” The 
conversation that passed that day, in consequence, principally 
led to the serious negociations that have since taken place re- 
lative to these Recollections. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE AFRICAN FANCY BALL. 


“Now see prepared to lead the sprightly dance, 

The lovely nymphs and well-dressed youths advance; 
The spacious room receives its jovial guest, 

And the floor shakes with pleasing weight opprest; 
Thick ranged on every side, with various dyes, 

The fair in glossy silks our sight surprise; 

So in a garden bathed with genial showers, 

A thousand sorts of variegated flowers, 

Jonquils, carnations, pinks and tulips rise, 


And in a gay confusion charm our eyes.” 
Art of Dancing, Canto II. 


A few days after the Fancy Ball given by the Managers of 
the City Dancing Assembly, a report was extensively circulat- 
ed, that the ladies and gentlemen of colour, excited by a laud- 
able spirit of emulation, were about to amuse themselves by 
tripping on ‘the light fantastic toe,” in the characters of 
Queens, Fairies, and Graces; Kings, Dukes, and Cupids. But 
although no doubt was entertained that a Ball was in contem- 
plation, no two persons could agree where it was to take place. 
Whilst one very appropriately laid the scene of action in Ball 
Alley, another, ‘from the most undoubted authority,” assured 
his auditors, that an offer of the New Theatre had been made 
by Mr. Warren, and accepted by the Managers of the propos- 
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ed Ball; it being resolved upon to let the boxes to spectators, 
and divide the proceeds in equal portions between twenty su- 
perannuated White-washers, and the new performers from 
London. 

The public was still undecided, when it was made known 
about the beginning of March, that the Ball had been held on 
the 28th of February, at Mr. August’s Rooms, in Fourth near 
Chesnut, in the immediate vicinity of gentility and first circle- 
ship. Some account of the previous arrangements may per- 
haps be interesting. 

A meeting of the friends of the Ball was held on the 20th 
of February, and three gentlemen and three ladies, who have 
resided for fifty years within sight and smell of Apollo-street, 
were selected as a Committee to decide upon applications for 
admission, having received instructions to furnish no person 
with tickets who could not trace his pedigree as far back as his 
mother, at the least. Messrs. Johnson and Murray’s services 
were secured for the selection of a suitable orchestra, and 
Messrs. Bogle and Shepherd, with that politeness which dis- 
tinguishes them, announced their willingness to attend, under 
the direction of the Managers, to the arrival and departure of 
the carriages. 

Quaminy Brown, Tiberius Fosset, and Antoninus Fletcher, 
married men, and Marmaduke Matthews, Jesse Anderson, 
and Augustus Cooper, bachelors, were chosen Managers, with- 
out opposition. A motion to add three Managers from the 
widowers met with so little countenance from the bachelors 
present, that it was withdrawn. 

With respect to the price of admission much difference of 
opinion prevailed, and it was at first resolved to value a gen- 
tleman’s ticket at $3, one half to be returned in refreshments. 
The addition of a supper being afterwards agreed upon, the 
price was advanced to $5, and the purchaser of a gentleman’s 
ticket was to be entitled to three ladies’ tickets. A resolution 
to invite such of the officers of the army and navy of Haytias 
should be known to be in town, was carried by acclamation. 

The Meeting then adjourned, the Managers retiring to a 
smaller room, to enter upon the performance of their duties, 


i ; — 
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and the other gentlemen returning home to give an account of 
their proteedings to the fair sex, and to provide costumes for 
the much expected evening. 

As might readily be imagined, Cedar and New-Market 
Wards, Southwark, Moyamensing, and Passyunk, were in 
great commotion upon the occasion. Never did Little Pine- 
street take so deep an interest in any event. From morning 
till night nothing was to be seen but belles and beaux bearing 
bundles of ‘‘costumes;” second hand clothes rose fifty per 
cent., and the gentlemen of the Three Golden Balls, licensed 
and unlicensed, made most unlicensed profits. There was no 
danger that the needles of Messrs. Appo and Sammons would 
rust for want of employment; and what advance was made in 
the price of perfumery, Mr. Cassey can best tell. 

In the mean time the Managers were not idle. In addition 
to their individual preparations, they had to make arrange- 
ments with cooks and confectioners, and to engage waiters 
and musicians; all of which was accomplished in three days. 
On the fourth, the committee of ladies and gentlemen who 
were appointed to receive applications for tickets, made a Re- 
port, accompanied by a list of such gentlemen as were found 
worthy of admission. It is hardly necessary to state, that 
their conscientious discharge of the task of examining the 
pedigrees laid before them, caused much ill-will in the unsuc- 
cessful. 

The managers having received this list, lost no time in dis- 
tributing tickets, accompanying each with three ladies’ tickets 
and a caution to bestow them upon none but persons of the 
first respectability. 

The twenty-eighth of February at length arrived. Happy 
the footmen and chambermaids whose masters and mistresses 
could dispense with their services all the afternoon and evening! 
Thrice happy they whose leave of absence was accompanied 
by the present of a pair of old silk stockings, or the loan of a 
paste breastpin! The boot-blacks with one accord closed their 
cellars, and there was not a porter to be seen in all Mar- 


ket-street. Showers of hair-powder began to fall in the vie 
cinity of Shippen and Sixth-streets, at four o’clo hen * 
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commenced the creaking of whalebones, and the snapping of 
corset laces. How many tender hearts were palpitating be- 
neath these corsets with the hope of conquest, and the joyful 
flutter of ‘‘coming out.” 

The company began to assemble at half past seven, a curi- 
osity to see the result of the Managers’ arrangements over- 
coming the fashionable fear of being too early. To judge from 
the encomiums bestowed upon the effects of the gentlemen’s 
taste, never were Managers so successful. Upon the floor was 
pictured in charcoal a Map of Africa, and opposite the orches- 
tra, shone a large transparency, designed by Mr. Quaminy 
Brown, representing in one part the Abolition Society be- 
nevolently breaking the shackles of the negroes. In the cen- 
tre appeared the Alms-House, with a distant view of the New. 
Penitentiary, and the House of Refuge; whilst the left of the 
picture displayed a vessel about to sail to Liberia with cargoes 
of Africans embarking for their father land. Had Miss Fran- 
ces Wright announced her “ Amalgamation’’ project a few 
months sooner, it is highly probable that she would have form- - 
ed a part of the design. 

With respect to the company, it would be an invidious task 
to particularise, where all was excellent. Suffice it to say, 
that in splendour and variety of dresses, the Ball was fully 
equal to that given by the whites. [t is true they had nothing 
like *¢ fifteen Hamlets,” but then there were at least thirty 
Macbeths, all in the true kilt. An exception to our rule of 
silence must be made in favour of Colonel Sebastian Shapely, 
of the Haytien army, whose easy manners and fascinating ad- 
dress gave all the ladies and gentlemen present a favourable 
opinion of the state of society in that island. We should not 
be considered as faithful historians, if we omitted mentioning 
that the old lady who supplies the lovers of chestnuts and ap- 
ples, in the vicinity of Market and Fourth-streets, with those . 
luxuries, was perfectly at home in the character of the Queen 
of Sheba. 

After dancing cotillions until twelve o’clock, lemonade and 
other light refreshments were handed to the ladies, whilst 
brown paper and sugar were burnt preparatory to the com- 
mencement of the waltzes,. which lasted until three in the 
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morning, when supper was announced. And now a difficulty 
arose which called all the conciliating abilities of the Mana- 
gers into play. The Mustee ladies insisted upon sitting above 
the Mulattoes, and these asserted their right to take place above 
the Blacks. A compromise was made upon the suggestion 
of Mr. Quaminy Brown, that the changes should be rung 
upon Black, Mustee, and Mulattoe, an arrangement which gave 
general satisfaction, as the supper was getting cold during the 
progress of the argument. 

The cravings of hunger being allayed, waltzing was resum- 
ed, and kept up until five o’clock, when the company began 
to retire, highly pleased upon the whole with the amusements 
of the evening, and proposing, should their masters and mis- 
tresses approve of it, to let no winter pass in future without 
an African Fancy Ball. 

Unpz. 

P. S. I think it my duty to contradict the report that 


Bishop Alley was present as Cardinal Wolsey. Nothing 
could be more utterly destitute of foundation, 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


INDIAN FRAGMENTS: 
* OR, 
TRADITIONS OF LAKE GEORGE. 


Tue scenes of the following fragments are laid in the vici- 
nity of Lake George, the borderg.of which were once inhabit- 
ed by a race of the Jroguois, or Five Nations. The members 
of this powerful confederacy were distinguished among the 
aboriginal Americans for their skill in hunting and war, their 
unbounded love of freedom, their devoted friendships and 
implacable enmities. These tribes are now nearly extinct; 
but enough remains on record to prove their character to have 
been an extraordinary mixture of heroic virtues and vehement 
passions. 

The author has visited most’ of the celebrated lakes: of 
Europe, and is convinced that Lake George will not suffer by 
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comparison with any of them: its mountains are lofty and 
picturesque, its waters are perfectly clear, and its Surface is 
diversified with numerous beautiful islands. Its shores, in 
fine, present a remarkable variety of scenery, from wooded 
solitudes and bleak accliyities, to gentle hills and vallies 
softened by cultivation. 

The Indian name of Lake George appears to be Horican; 
the traders called it the Jroguois Lake, from the Indians who 
inhabited its shores; and its present appellation was given to 
it by the English, in compliment to their sovereign. 


HORICAN, OR THE ELYSIAN* LAKE. 


The Scene of this piece is the rock at the head-waters of Lake 
George; a minstrel, surrounded by his nation, recounts the glories 
of the Lake, — Time, sunset. 


Horrcan! hail thy matchless wave, 
Joy of the gentle and the brave, 

For all with gladdened hearts behold 
Thy waters blue, and forests old. 


From cliff to cliff thy fountains leap— 
Within thy caves the tempests sleep; 
Thy oaks like giant chieftains stand, 
And gemsf lie sparkling in thy sand. 


Thy shores are mountains; on their crest 

The eagle builds her towering nest, ° 
And, fearful of the haunts of men, 

The wolf hath there his gloomy den. 


The aged oak, theJofty pine, 

And summer’s varied hues are thine, 
While thy unclouded bosom smiles 
Gemmed o’er with thrice an hundred isles, 


Among thy cliffs the echoes dwell 
And nightly wake their magic spell, 
Resounding through thy region wide 
Till every mountain hath replied. 





* Lake George is the Elysium of the Iroquois. 
t In allusion to Diamond Island. 
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The wild-deer loves at morn to drink 
Thy waters from their crystal brink, 
Then tossing high his branching head 
He startles at the huntsman’s tread. 


Here nobly proud and wildly free 

Thy children dwell by freedom’s tree,— 
Far round the spreading branches grow, 
And o’er thy hills their shadows throw. 


How like a slumbering chief art thou 
When all thy waves are hushed—as now? 
How like the warrior’s troubled soul 
When wrestling storms above thee roll! 


Still roll, O sea! thy cloudless wave 
On shores that never knew a slave, 
For hostile feet dare not despoil 
The native honours of thy soil : 


And when is past life’s dream of pain, 
Here shall thy children meet again; 
Wide o’er thy hills their spirits roam, 
And find in thee a heaven—a home! 


II. 
THE SPIRIT OF WAR. 


I. 
To battle! To battle! My home of delight 
Is the press of the conflict, the rush of the fight; 
Where the chieftains are met, where the wounded are sighing, 
And horror sits cold on the brow of the dying,— 
Where the camp is in flames, where the rivers are red, 
And the vallies polluted with heaps of the dead. 


II. 

Who whispers of mercy? I smile on the grave 

Of the mother, the infant, the mighty and brave; 

I joy in the clamour that maddens the air, 

The shout of the victor, the shriek of despair : 

Where the ruin is greatest my festal I hold, 

Till the tumult is past, and the slaughtered are cold. 
VOL. 11.” 8 oad k 
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III. 

To battle! to battle! Who dreams of repose 

While the vallies are marked with the footsteps of foes? 
Then onward, O Spirit! in victory’s path, 

Spread wide o’er their war-camp the arrows of wrath, 

And strike while the shadows are yet on the lake, 

That vengeance be ours ere the morning awake. M. 


(To be continued.) 





hiterary Xutelligence. 


BEETHOVEN. 


A document consisting of the last will of the celebrated 
Beethoven, has lately appeared in Germany. It was written 
in his own hand, during a dangerous sickness in 1802. His 
brother and his nephew, against whom frequent complaints are 
made in this piece, attribute his timidity and aversion to so- 
ciety, to a sickly and misanthropical state of mind, the un- 
happy consequence of his deafness. ‘* When I ventured,” 
says the sufferer of himself, ‘‘ to appear in company, I seemed 
always to myself like an exiled being. When circumstances 
required me to appear in the presence of strangers, I was 
seized with an indescribable feeling: the very fear of my in- 
decision having attracted notice, tormented me. But what 
tortured me was to see persons listening to the sounds of a 
flute which I could not hear, or delighted with the echo along 
the valley of the shepherd’s song, of which I could not distin- 
guieh a single note. Such occurrences would always produce 

espondency, and even thoughts of self murder—from exe- 
cuting which I was only restrained by love for my art. For 
I could not bear to quit the world until I had accomplished all 
the objects for which I felt myself destined.” 

Ina postscript he breaks forth in, the following complaint:— 
‘‘I bid you then with a heavy heart, farewell. The excit- 
ing hope of being restored to, and regaining the use of my 
mental faculties, whieh I have never ceased to foster, have 
now entirely abandoned me: and like a tree in the autumn 
naked and bare, deprived of its foliage, so am I helpless and 
abandoned. Even the enlivening pleasures which enchanted 
me in the beautiful days of spring, are fled. O that Provi- 
dence would as formerly grant to me but a single day of pure 
undisturbed joy! But alas, too long a time has elapsed since 
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the inward voice of unruffled pleasure has spoken to my heart! 
When, when, O Father of goodness, shall I again experience 
happiness in the temple of nature, and the company of men? 
Never! ah! that would be too painful.” 


— 


The following Portrait of Frederic II., by M. Vittenave, 
is highly characteristic. 


FROM THE REVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE. 
Translated for the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 


M. PaGaneEL has just prepared for the press, a large histo- 
rical work, which embraces the whole life of Frederic II.; a 
prince, who was remarkable amongst the celebrated men of 
the last century; who was, at once, a legislator and a poet—a 
philosopher and a conqueror—a wit and a musician; who was 
the theme of all the social circles, and the embarrassment of 
all the cabinets of Europe: a prince, who was, as an author, 
impious—as a king, despotic—as a man, simple: who was 
throughout, a singular character, drawn in different directions _ 
by the policy of his own age, and by the reason of all ages. 

His sword and his pen, his reasonings and his actions, his 
liberal opinions and his absolute will—exhibit astonishing con- 
trasts. The friend of Voltaire, and the lord of Potzdam; the 
correspondent of d’Alembert, and one who aided in dismem- 
bering Poland; he, whom the philosophers have celebrated; 
whom the Catholic writers, including even the Jesuits, have 
extolled; he, who would have wished to he king of France, in 
order that, as he expressed himself, a single discharge of can- 
non might not be heard, without his permission; he, who once 
uttered a wish to be the ruler of Great Britain, and whom that 
country’s ambassador thus ventured to answer: ‘Sire, if you 
were the king of England, you would not continue such twen- 
ty-four hours” (thus passing sentence on the man and the king); 
he, in a word, who so great at the head of his armies, and so 
extraordinary in the palace of Sans-Souci, has had so many 
biographers, without an historian, —is now about to be display- 
ed before us, with all his agency in the era in which he lived; 
and he will be seen to impart to the civilization of the north a 
motion, whose results, repressed by himself in his lifetime, 

@ he wished, perhaps, to take place after his death; strange bear- 
ing in a king, who, with the same hand, reaped despotism and 
sowed liberty. is! 
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FOREIGN NOTICES OF AMERICAN BOOKS. 


FROM TUE REVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE. 


Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. « 


Tue materials of this history are not the result of curious 
research, but have been collected on the incitement of national 
gratitude. The care and diligence necessary in such an en- 
terprise are often attended with difficulty; for it was necessa- 
ry to overcome the repugnance that a truly estimable man na- 
turally feels, when he is required to apeakt of himself and of 
the good which he has done. The citizens, whose memory it ~~ 
was wished to canonize, had not laboured for fame, and asked ~ 
no favours from that divinity: they were scattered over an 
immense territory, engaged in domestic avocations, from 
which their country’s interests had long diverted them. They, 
who derive pleasure from perusing Plutarch’s biographies, wi 
be still more pleased with those of the American patriots; for, 
they will find in them a faithful image of the grandeur, noble- 
ness, and virtue, that modern times are capable of producing. 
Works like these would be a source of instruction to every 
legislator having the ability to profit by them. 

The Bograey of the Signers to the Declaration of the In- 
dependence of the United States, is a national work with that 
happy republic. Can the same homage be rendered to the 
founders of the Southern Republics of the New World? If 
they disturb and trouble the country which they have enfran- 
chised, if their dissentions prevent it from enjoying the happi- 
ness of liberty, they will fave released it entirely from the 


obligation of gratitude; instead of being its eldest and cherish- 
ed sons, they will become but unnatural children: let us hope, 
that so t a misfortune does not threaten these new states, 
upon which the friends of humanity are constantly looking, 
and for whose welfare they cherish the most ardent wishes. 
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FROM A LATE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZING, 


PERKINS’S STEAM MACHINERY. 


Arter all that has been conjectured, and insinuated, and 
surmised, and written about Mr. Perkins’s modifications and 
improvements of steam machinery, we are happy to give from 
his own pen the following summary of them, which is abridg- 
ed from a most interesting article inserted in one of the scien- 
tific journals of America, the land that gave him birth. Is it 
not new, he inquires, to generate steam of all elasticities, from 
the minimum to the maximum without the least danger—in 
the generation of steam to substitute pressure for surface, 
which he considers the basis of his invention—to have a pres- 
sure of 1000 Ibs. to the square inch on one side of the piston, 
while on the other side of it all resistance is taken away by a 
vacuum, and this produced without an air-pump, or any more 
water than is used in generating the steam—to have invented 
a metallic piston, which requires no lubrication, and yet is as 
tight as the piston of an air-pump—to have applied Davy’s 
zinc protectors to steam cylinders to prevent oxidation, which 
took place when the engine was not at work-—to dispense with 
the eduction valve and pipe, having no other than a small in- 
duction valve, and that so constructed as to neutralize the 
pressure, requiring no oil, and very little power to open and 
to close it—to allow steam to escape at an opening 250 times 
larger than the steam pipe; and lastly, to have discovered that 
steam may be generated although in contact with the water, at 
all temperatures, without producing corresponding elasticity? In 
the steam artillery, which this eminent engineer is construct- 
ing for the French government, he guarantees the perfect 
safety of the generator, its indestructibility, the ability to keep 
the steam up at any required temperature for any length of 
time, and its great economy. The piece of ordnance is to 
throw sixty balls of four pounds each a minute, with the cor- 
rectness of the rifle musket, and to a proportionate distance. 
A musket is also attached to the same generator for throwing 
a stream of lead from the bastion of a fort, and is made so far 
‘Portable, as to be capable of being moved from one bastion to 
another. This musket is to throw from one hundred to one 
thousand bullets per minute as occasion may require, and that 
for any given length of time. As regards economy, it is with- 
in'the truth, that if the discharges are rapid, one pound of coals 
will throw as many balls as four pounds of powder. The mis- 
chief of this steam artillery is that it will be to nations what 
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the pistol is to duellists, it will bring all, whether strong or 
weak, upon apar. Among the very curious results from Mr. 
Perkins’s experiments upon steam is one, which proves prac- 
tically what Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, has so ably attempted 
to establish theoretically, namely, that caloric is matter. The 
proof, he says, is simple and direct, and, I am persuaded, con- 
clusive. Mr. Perkins’s explanation of the bursting of boilers 
will appear very plausible—it is this: that the water is suffer. 
ed to get so low as to bring a portion of the boiler not covered 
with water in contact with the fire; this becomes red hot, and 


imparts its heat to the steam; the redness gradually extends 


itself below the water, which is at length repelled from the 
water and thrown up among the hot steam (like a pot sudden- 
ly boiling over), which overcharged steam immediately im- 
parting its excessive heat to the water, forms steam of the 
greatest power, and occasions the disastrous explosion. 
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